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Czech Premier Syrovy, leader of a desperate cause 














THREE NEW AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINAR / 


TO SOUTH AMERICA! 





Inaugural sailing, the BRAZIL from Neu The ships are America’s largest turbo-electric liners, compl ly 
& York to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, October reconditioned, refurnished : and equipped with every moderns. ty 


at : feature. They have acres of sun and sport decks, a veranda fe 
8th. Fortnightly sailings thereafter . 
. SILLY . S: ° open-air swimming pools, spacious public rooms, a library jat 


—— terally invites you to catch u n your reading afloat. 
Here in fresh new splendor are the BRAZIL. literally invites you to cate p on yo eading alloat 


URUGUAY and ARGENTINA —three luxuriously Every stateroom is an outside room—with full-size bed it 
modern express liners and cold running water, electric ns, 


— that are soon to blaze 





Thus, at your disposal, are all the | cil. 
a new trade and vaca- 
: ities for both rest and play — which) ver 
tion trail to our neighbor republics be- 
you want, whenever you wantit. And ver 
yond the equator. d 


at your service are a courteous -taff 
Just to name the ports of call is to un- and crew—at table, a cuisine that 1 es 
fold a fascinating new world of travel. each meal a treat to anticipate. 


Rio de Janeiro, with the most beautiful ) 
Before you make your fall or winter 














harbor in the world — Santos — Monte- 
plans, look into the many attrac! ons 


uu The Good Neighbor F leet has to offer — 
= for little if any more than stay-at-home 
cost — six weeks, at rates as low as ‘ i(), 
~ 
~y 


kor full information apply to your own 


video — Buenos Aires—all beckon you 


ay 
m 
sical te lands stds ton Werks | p 
, 8 
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\mericans have ever seen. 


Stop at any you wish, but Buenos Aires. 


farthest south of all, is only 18 days ,; 
travel agent or write to American R })- 


\ | lics Line, Moore- 
' McCormack |.) nes. 
Inc., Manav ing 


Agent 


away. Or a round trip offers you six 
elorious weeks of relaxation and come \ 
fort at sea, a stop at historic Trinidad »w&N 


on the return vovavge 


SAILINGS 
Fortnightly from 
New York 
Beginning 
OCTOBER 8 
. 
BRAZIL OCT. 8 
URUGUAY OCT. 22 
ARGENTINA NOV. 5 
















Subsequent sailings in 






the above order every 
two weeks thereafter. 
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GLAMOROUS NEW DISTINCTION IN STYLING... Longer Wheel- 
base... New High-Torque Engine Performance... Perfected Re- 
mote Control Shifting... New Auto-Mesh Transmission... New 
Amola Steel Coil Springs... New “Safety Signal” Speedometer. 





NOW AT NEW 
LOWER PRICES 
NEW “ROADKING” 
NEW “DE LUXE” 


OW READY for you to see, 
N the most exciting auto- 
mobiles the low-price field 
has ever known... the bril- 
liant new 1939 Plymouths! 

Biggest surprise is Plym- 
outh’s magnificent new styl- 
ing...luxurious upholstery. 

AndPlymouth’s newHigh- 
Torque engine performance 
will thrill you. Yet this big 
1939 Plymouth is more eco- 
nomical than ever before. 

Easy to own... your pres- 
ent car will probably repre- 
sent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price... balance in very low 
monthly instalments. PLym- 
ouTH Division or CHRYSLER 
CorPoraTION, Detroit,Mich. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL 
AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA NET- 
WORK, THURS., 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 

































THE GLAMOROUS NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH! Experience the new smoothness of its improved Floating Power en- 
gine mountings, its easier-acting hydraulic brakes. See it today...on display at your nearby Plymouth dealer! 








it’s a low-priced car. Completely 
rust-proofed all-steel body. 





SO BEAUTIFUL you won’ t believe 





REMOTE Control Geer Shifting 
with Auto-Mesh Transmission, 
standard on De Luxe models. 





THE FINEST front springing de- 
sign...Amola Steel Coil Springs 
---ives a wonderful new ride. 











PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 





New 
Lower 
Prices! 


“Detroit delivered prices” include front and rear bumpers 
and bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control 
for headlight beam with indicator on instrument panel, ash- 
tray front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space 
(19.3 cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking” models start at $645; 
“DeLuxe” models slightly higher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE 
ALL FEDERALTAXES. State, local taxes not included. 

















Hearing Ease 


* with New Principle 
Western Electric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


apo say the new Audiphone is remark- 
able!—that they now hear clearly in 
up conversation; hear in any position. 
hey say it widens their hearing circle; 
gives them natural tone, greater volume. 
Based on new principles in hearing 
aid decien-vedneniial after Audiometric 
tests to meet your exact needs—this latest 
achievement of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories will help you. Try it! 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. : 
Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone r 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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The single copy price of 
Newsweek on newsstands 
is 10e 


But 


A TWO YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
AT ONLY 86 MAKES THE SIN- 
GLE COPY PRICE 5.8c 


Send your order now for a two year 
subscription to Newsweek,Rockefel- 


ler Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 











FENCE FACTS FREE | 


Fully informative literature is 
available without obligation to 2 
all who contemplate purchasing 
fence. Write for your copy of 
“Fence Facts.’’_ It illustrates 
many types of fencing for all 
property enclosures. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. NW Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
ara 

















Insure and Speed U 


PROSPERITY 


For many months, personal competition will be tremen- 
dous. Employers—up against new problems, fighting for 
survival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer the trained man—the man who 
has special ability. If you want to _—- up your prosper- 
ity and insure your share in the business pick-up, you 
must prepare yourself. And your first step is to get the 
facts about a proven training program. Check your sub- 
ject below, write your name and address in the margin, 


and mail this coupon today. 
OHigher Accountancy O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
Oo 7 i WA a -" 
O Commercial Law 
> oO nr a 


D Salesmanship 
Corresp. 








OTraffic Management 
Olndustrial M 2 
O Business English 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 1094-R 





CHICAGO 











LETTERS 


Monetary Committee 

Your Periscope of Aug. 22 repeated the 
statement of the Economists National 
Committee on Monetary Policy that the 
Committee for the Nation introduced Sir 
Charles Morgan Webb on his last lecture 
tour in America as the “Honorary Adviser 
to the Monetary Committee of the British 
Parliament,” and to quote the Periscope: 
“The title is bogus; there isn’t and never 
has been any Monetary Committee of the 
British Parliament.” 

That this statement made by us was 
not “bogus” but true can be shown by 
abundant evidence and we are convinced 
that if you had investigated and ascer- 
tained the facts, you would not have made 
the statement you did. 

What are the facts? We enclose herewith 
a printed pamphlet entitled “Money and 
Agricultural Prices” which states that it is 
“issued by the Parliamentary Monetary 
Committee” and shows that its chairman 
was W. Craven Ellis, Member of Parlia- 
ment, that the hon. secretary was P. C. 
Loftus, Member of Parliament, and that 
the hon. organizer was Sir Charles Morgan 
Webb, C.LE. 

This statement clearly shows that the 
public recognized that there was a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which is directly con- 
trary to your statement that there has 
never been any such committee. 

Whether such Parliamentary Commit- 
tee was official in the sense that it was 
formally appointed by Parliament is im- 
material, as there can be no question but 
that there was a committee named Parlia- 
mentary Monetary Committee, and that 
functioned as such. 





FRED H. SEXAUER 
Member of Directing Committee 


Committee for the Nation 
New York City » 


The committee is an unofficial body and 
was not appointed by Parliament. The 
British Parliament has no such committee. 
This is an authoritative informal group 
composed of members of the House of 
Commons who are interested in financial 
matters. 





Wanted: Ballplayers 

One of our club fans, and a continuous 
reader of your excellent magazine, has 
suggested that our club board of directors 
refer to you for information on baseball 
players who may be willing to come to 
the tropics for our baseball season . . . 

We desire two pitchers (one left and 
one right) who have played in minor or 
big leagues, and are actually free, and who 
may come to Venezuela for a moderate 
monthly salary and living expenses paid. 

In Maracaibo, the local clubs are al- 
lowed to contract three foreign players, 


NEWSWEEK 
= —_—_= 








the majority of them come from Cuba 
and Santo Domingo, and games are only 
played on Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning ... 
L. GARCIA NEBOTT 
President 
“Centauros” Base Ball Club 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 





The Rev. W. F. Rugg 


During the past two years I have come 
to depend upon NEWSWEEK so fully for 
accurate news that I am pained to be dis. 
illusioned in a matter wherein I am much 
better informed than you. I refer to your 
item in the Sept. 12 issue under heading 
of “Missing Persons” which refers to Rey. 
William Rugg as a “Foursquare Church” 
Evangelist. 

Our son, Paul, who was married by Rey, 
Jardine on Aug. 26, is a member of the 
Foursquare Church, but both Mr. Rugg 
and myself are members and ordained 
ministers of the Christian Church. Being 
evangelists, of course, we minister wher- 
ever we are called. I could name seven de- 
nominations Mr. Rugg has ministered to 
in the past year. But we are proud of our 
Christian Church affiliation. 

I might also mention that he doesn’t 
use “] Il” and “damn” as “expletives” so 
much, as in their literal sense of being the 
ultimate fate of those who do not take the 
Bible at its word and accept Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. Being an ex-Los Angeles 
police officer, however, he knows how to 
use them as expletives when sufficiently 
provoked. They are very satisfactory cuss 
words and do not take the name of the 
Lord in vain. 

MRS. WILLIAM F. RUGG 

Burbank, Calif. 





Sailing of Lafayette 

As in the dedication of the shaft at the 
mouth of the Gironde River, it appears 
to be the intention of France to mark the 
spot as that where Lafayette embarked 
for America in 1777. It is commemorating 
what never happened. Lafayette sailed not 
from France but from Spain. 

In your issue of Sept. 19 you add to 
this distortion of history. Might you not 
correct it? 

VERNON HOWE BAILEY 

New York City 


Lafayette set sail for America from 
Bordeaux, Mar. 25, 1777, according to 
George Morgan’s biography of the French 
soldier. Three days later the vessel put in 
at Los Pasajes, Spain, and Lafayette re- 
turned overland to Bordeaux to invest 
gate a report that the government opposed 
his venture. Discovering the opposition 
came principally from his family, he hur- 
ried back to Los Pasajes, whence he sailed 
Apr. 20. 
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Pela 
Strong Man— 

Philadelphia: Sixty-year-old Edward 
Howard recently gave his 882nd free blood 
transfusion. He hopes to give 1,000 before 
he dies. Howard boasts he can drive a 
tenpenny nail into an oak plank with his 
fist and yank it out with his teeth. 





Free Fruit— 

Chicago: Judge Joseph B. Hermes 
ruled that it’s all right for officers of the 
law to swipe an occasional apple from side- 
walk fruit stands. 


Words Are Cheap— 


Schenectady: Because of the movies 
and radio, the level of written English is 
sinking, says Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 
dent of Union College. “Dialogue has been 
cheapened to reach 100,000,000 people. 
It does not nourish what we call the 
higher literacy.” 


Food for Thought— 


Washington: Prospects are bright for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
this year’s crop of turkeys is running 3.7 
per cent larger than last year because 
green feed has been plentiful. 


Rome: To increase the size and price 
of his turkeys, Meo Pasquetti, poultryman, 
inflated them with a mechanical tire pump. 
Customers discovered the fraud when one 
of the turkeys exploded and an attendant’s 
eyes were injured by flying bones. 


Fish Story— 


East Hampton, Conn.: On hurricane 
day last week, Matthew Strong went fish- 
ing in the rain-flooded waters of Main 
Street—and caught a 5-pound bass. 


Anti-Aircraft— 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Annoyed by the 
roar of an airplane flying low over her 
house, Mrs. Sophonia Jones, 66, grabbed 
her shot gun and fired. A pellet hit Pilot 
Laurie Young in the hand and forced 
him to land near by. 


Lost and Found— 


Chicago: During the past year pas- 
sengers on elevated trains forgot 6,800 um- 
brellas. Other items found by conductors: 
a baby carriage, a caged canary, false 
teeth, a wooden ‘leg, a pair of crutches. 


Scotland Neck, N.C.: Returning to a 
house he’d lived in seven years ago, James 
L. Taylor, Negro, obtained the incum- 
bent’s permission to “look around for some- 
thing I left behind.” Taylor removed a 
loose brick and pulled out $500 in bonds. 


Choices 


TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 





60 or tHe 65 


revenue accounting offices among 


Bell affiliated companies in the U. S. 
—and 500 other telephone revenue offices 


USE 


Addres 


. .and thousands upon thousands 
of other Addressograph users in 
every kind and size of business 
organization are enjoying the 
same benefits of proven, profitable 
Addressograph methods as these 
Telephone Companies. 


In every kind of office, names, 
addresses, numbers, amounts, or 
other information, must be copied 
on records, reports and communi- 
cations. Addressograph was created 
to handle such work with certified 
accuracy ... without expense of 
checking. It avoids waste of time, 
money and physical effort. 


Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 


ssograph 





styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. 
Durable, wearproof metal typing 
units protect valuable records 
against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 





(¢ 








SALES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


uery Business and Organization 


Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 


Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Instaliment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


AGENCIES IN 


OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


can profit by 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 






SHAVING HAD ME Down 
UNTIL... 



























ANOTHER LOUSY J SHAVING IS GETTING YOU JIM, IM CONDUCTING 
SHAVE AGAIN THIS @ DOWN, JIM. THERE CER- / SOME SHAVING TESTS 

, MORNING J TAINLY MUST BE SOMETHING FW MN win my Lie DETECTOR 

, YOU CAN 00 : WILL YOU COME IN 

BOUT | AND HELP ME? 


ALL SET NOW. HERES NO.1 BLADE. 
SHAVE HALF OF YOUR FACE WITH IT, 
THE LIE DETECTOR WILL TELL ME 

WHAT | WANT eum 
















ie 






~ 
ha CERTAINLY, DR. MARSTON. 
x? I'LL BE GLAD TO! 














THE CHART SHOWS 
YOURE RIGHT. NOW 





NOT $0 GOOD. 
JUST AS 








BOY, IM CERTAINLY*GETTING SWELL 


DOCTOR, | DIONT KNOW 
SHAVES NOW. LUCKY FOR ME 


THERE COULD BE SUCH A 




















D DIFFERENCE IN RAZOR BLADES) © “e FP THAT | 100K THAT LIE 
Bans TRY NO.2 BLADE THIS BLADE IS A WONDER, g@ ~~ = : DETECTOR TEST AND 
WHATS THE © =——a Of , LEARNED THE TRUTH 


NAME OF IT? | 
















WELL, JIM, THATS A GILLETTE BLADE. ¥. 
NOW LOOK AT THIS CHART AND SEE ff 
THE TREMENDOUS. DIFFERENCE IN 

YOUR REACTION TO THE TWO BLADES é 


BELIEVE ME, 1M GLAD TOO - 
IF IT MEANS YOU'RE GOING 
TO BE AS GOOD-NATURED AS 
THIS EVERY MORNING 
























IT’S GILLETTE...OVER 9 TO 1...IN 
STARTLING LIE DETECTOR TESTS! 


UNDREDS of men from all walks 

of life have taken Dr. Marston’s 
astonishing Lie Detector test that 
proves beyond shadow of doubt the 
Gillette Blade is far superior in 
every respect. The case of James 
Boyack, writer, 79 Washington Place, 
New York City, pictured above, is 
repeated time and again. If you 
are not now a Gillette Blade user, 
make a comparative test. Shave one 
side of your face with a Gillette 
Blade in your Gillette Razor... 
the other side with another blade. 
You'll feel the difference instantlv. 
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Try Gillette Blades 


FREE! 


Tear out this offer 
and mail it with your 
name and address 
to Gillette, Dept. 
NW-11, 15 West 
First St., Boston, 


Mass. Two Gillette | srpappep To LIE DETECTORS, 


Blades will be sent Spadeodpet men whemieemmmagtest 
; of razor-blade . Each 
to you without cost. side of the ey me = Gillette Blade— 








the other with a substitute bla 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Bought the FIRST Cab-over-Engine 


INTERNATIONAL 








RAILWAY 








EYPRESS 


AGENC) 





HEN you ship by express you get fast service 

because Railway Express Agency knows the 
hauling business. They bought the first Cab-Over- 
Engine International ever built. And now they 
own 290 of these trucks in their fleet of more than 
600 Internationals. 

Indisputable proof of the highly dependable ser- 
vice and low maintenance cost of International 
Trucks is found in the simple fact that Railway 
Express has added 400 new Internationals to their 
fleet this year! 

Two famous symbols of speed and service ride 
on these great trucks—the well-known Diamond 
of Railway Express and the Triple Diamond of 
International Harvester. Wherever these trucks go 


—s = * ae 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


They NOW own 290 





the nationwide network of the world’s largest 
company-owned truck service organization is al- 
ways at the service of Railway Express. And at the 
service of every International owner! 

It will pay you to apply the experience of Rail- 
way Express to the hauling problems in your busi- 
ness. Your hauling may be the same kind as that of 
Railway Express. Or it may be very different. But 
you can bank on this: Internationals will do the same 
kind of profitable hauling for you. 

Get a demonstration now. International sizes 
range from }4-ton delivery to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


el 





State Secrecy 


Not in years has the lid been clamped 
so tightly on the State Department. Ca- 
bled reports from Ambassadors Kennedy, 
Bullitt, and others, which are usually dis- 
tributed to department subofficials, are 
now decoded on single copies that go only 
to Hull. Even Moffat, European Division 
chief, sees only parts of the reports. Be- 
hind this ultra-cautiousness are two fac- 
tors: (1) While the British ostensibly 
have given Ambassador Kennedy complete 
play-by-play details of negotiations, the 
State Department hasn’t been able to con- 
firm the information independently and 
isn’t quite sure that it has the complete 
and accurate picture. (2) Recognizing that 
public sentiment strongly opposes any in- 
volvement in the present crisis, the Ad- 
ministration is determined to take no 
chances whatever. 


U.S. in War? 


The opinion of most of those closely fol- 
lowing the foreign situation is that the 
U.S. could and would stay out of any Eu- 
ropean war for at least eighteen months or 
two years. There has been collaboration of 
various sorts between Britain and _ this 
country but no binding agreement that 
would necessarily drag the U.S. into war. 
Despite the Neutrality Act and strong 
neutrality sentiment in Congress, however, 
it’s certain the Administration would con- 
trive to aid the anti-Hitler nations indi- 
rectly by shipping war materials that 
aren't technically munitions. 


Cotton Sop 


There will be a strong drive early in the 
next session of Congress to pass a special 
cotton “price adjustment” appropriation. 
It will be along the lines of the $120,000,000 
subsidy now being distributed to cotton 
farmers on the basis of their 1937 crops. 
Southern senators, swamped by com- 
plaints from their farmer constituents, are 
rallying around Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, preparing to push the bill. 


Wisconsin Peace? 


Watch for Gov. Phil La Follette to 
move for an armistice with F.D.R., toward 
whom he’s been antagonistic ever since 
founding his National Progressive party. 


Analysis of Wisconsin primary figures 
shows that Progressive nominees, particu- 
larly Governor La Follette, face likely de- 
feat at the hands of Republicans and con- 
servative coalition candidates unless they 
can pool forces with the Democrats. To 
win an agreement, La Follette would prob- 
ably have to abandon his senatorial can- 
didate, Ekern, and throw support to Duff, 
Democrat. The Roosevelt Administration 
will sit back and wait for La Follette to 
make the overture. 


‘Santa Claus’ Undermined 


Generally overlooked has been one of 
the biggest psychological gains the G.O.P. 
has made from the purge. It is the revela- 
tion (in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Maryland) that promises of bridges and 
other public works do not necessarily win 
elections. The discovery has given new 
hope to Republican workers, who have 
long been under the spell of the argument 
that “you can’t beat $4,000,000” or that 
“nobody is going to vote against Santa 
Claus.” 


C.1.0. Convention 


Contrary to earlier reports (including 
one in this column), the proposed C.L.O. 
national convention probably will be held 
this fall. The unexpectedly quick settle- 
ment of the internal row in the C.L.O.’s 
United Auto Workers has changed the en- 
tire picture. November is the likely date 
for the convention. 


Capital Footnotes 


It’s an Army secret that officers under 
instruction at the War College have re- 
cently been given special classes and lec- 
tures on how to handle labor troubles in 
event of wartime strikes in supply plants 
. . . Washington correspondents, long irri- 
tated by the flood of New Deal publicity 
releases, have been giving every break to 
Nathan Straus’ U.S. Housing Authority 
simply because it has held handouts and 
ballyhoo to a minimum . . . From unques- 
tionable sources comes the tip that the 
War Department has been working out a 
detailed program for mass production of 
inexpensive civilian gas masks in case of 
emergency. 


Social Security Expansion 


The Administration’s concern over the 
strength of old-age pension schemes was 
illustrated by an incident on the night 
after Massachusetts’ primaries. Farley, 
telephoning a newspaper friend in Boston, 
inquired anxiously about the showing 
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made by McMasters, Townsendite candi- 
date for the Republican governorship nom- 
ination, but didn’t even bother to ask 
about any of the other candidates. This 
growing worry, shared by F.D.R. and most 
Congressmen, makes it extremely probable 
that the new Congress will enact amend- 
ments broadening the Social Security Act 
to (1) include agricultural workers, do- 
mestic servants, and small shop employes, 
(2) advance the date for beginning old- 
age insurance payments, and perhaps (3) 
extend added coverage to wives and chil- 
dren of insured persons who die. 


Trivia 

Just before F.D.R. was supposed to pre- 
sent the Collier Trophy to the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, White House aides had to rush 
around and borrow the trophy given Pan 
American Airways last year; the new one 
had been shipped to Hyde Park because 
of a mixup in the President’s plans . . . 
Culbert Olson, ultra-progressive Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Califor- 
nia, got his political start as secretary to 
his arch-conservative cousin Senator King 
of Utah .. . Mrs. Roosevelt’s casual men- 
tion of a “Miss Thompson” in her column 
last week referred to her long-time secre- 
tary, Mrs. Malvina Scheider, who resumed 
her maiden name after her recent divorce. 





German Paradox 


N azi propaganda control has thus far 
kept the fact quiet, but all German Jews 
whose training or ability can in any way 
help the Reich in wartime have been re- 
fused permission to leave the country. 
This seemingly paradoxical decision was 
made three weeks ago when the Czech 
issue began to look most critical and after 
German military heads (as first revealed 
in this department) complained that ex- 
pulsion of Jewish doctors from the medical 
corps would seriously endanger the army. 


Spanish Revival 


Best information is that, if and when 
the Czech situation clears, Hitler and 
Mussolini will concentrate full force in 
Spain again with the idea of achieving an 
insurgent victory for once and for all. The 
Central European crisis caused Hitler to 
withdraw planes, technicians, and new- 
model artillery pieces from Spain, thus 
further weakening the bogged-down Fran- 
co forces. Meanwhile, every indication is 
that dissension within Franco’s forces is 
rapidly increasing again. Once the general 
European situation has cleared, however, 
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Berlin and Rome will throw all their 
power into a final Franco push. The non- 
intervention plan, of course, is stone dead. 


Moroccan Troubles 


Those reaching the Continent from 
Morocco last week brought news (which 
was eclipsed by the Czech scare) that the 
insurgent regime in Spanish Morocco has 
teetered twice in recent days. French 
agitators have been so successful there 
that revolts were nipped only by the ar- 
rival of reinforcements and planes from 
the mainland. The whole affair was blan- 
keted by censorship. 


Japanese Kickback 


As part of their high-pressure campaign 
to strengthen Tokyo’s foothold in Latin 
America, the Japanese have quietly start- 
ed taking influential South Americans on 
junkets to Japan, ostensibly for studying 
this or that situation. But the laugh was 
on Tokyo when one group of Peruvians 
recently refused to accept the invitation 
until their hosts agreed to transport them 
via New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. As a result, Japan will find itself in 
the position of paying to build up U.S. 
goodwill among the Peruvians. 


Foreign Notes 
Ernst F. S. (Putzy) Hanfstaengl, Hit- 


ler’s press attaché and close companion 
until he fell from favor and fled, is in 
London writing a book on Nazi Germany 
that may reveal for the first time some 
true accounts of the Fiihrer’s private life 
. . . The Duke of Windsor last week 
formally offered his brother his services in 
event of war . . . Plans to reinforce India 
as an empire air and military base are so 
far along that Admiral Lord Chatfield will 
leave London for the East soon. 





Kennedy on Shipbuilding 


Between the successive European crises, 
Joseph Kennedy, Ambassador to London 
and ex-head of the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission, has been quietly preparing an 
elaborate report on foreign shipbuilding. 
Just now he’s not sure whether he will 
make his findings public or simply embody 
them in a confidential study. At any rate, 
the report is known to attack some of the 
explanations American shipbuilders give 
for their high construction costs, and Ken- 
nedy’s friends say it will probably suggest 
having some American merchant ships 
built abroad to save money and to batter 
down U.S. shipyards’ prices. 


Chain Store Ally? 


There’s a good chance that certain 
government divisions may finally turn out 
to be allies of the chain stores in the fight 
over the new Patman anti-chain legisla- 








tion. For instance, the National Emer- 
gency Council’s economic committee has 
been particularly impressed with the 
chain’s mass-distribution facilities for ab- 
sorbing farm surpluses and fears inde- 
pendent units wouldn’t be equipped to do 
this. Such opposition from within the Ad- 
ministration, combined with that from 
many organized farmer, consumer, and 
labor groups (as previously pointed out 
here) , may well be the final factor in kill- 
ing the Patman measure. 


Branch Banking Future 


There’s now very little chance that 
Eccles, Glass, and others who want to 
extend branch-banking privileges can get 
their legislation through the next session 
of Congress. The movement, already 
bucked by powerful banker associations, 
has now received a new setback as a re- 
sult of trouble the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s office has been having with a 
large group-banking organization. Effect 
of the episode has been to convince 
Treasury chiefs that big branch groups 
can easily resist discipline. 


Oil Dickering 


Despite Secretary Hull’s stout battle for 
American ranchers dispossessed by Mexico, 
American oil executives doubt that the 
Administration will put up a really stiff 
fight to make Mexico restore or pay for 
confiscated oil properties. As a result, the 
American interests have secretly dispatched 
Attorneys Donald Richberg (of NRA 
fame) and William Culbertson to London 
to explore possibilities of strengthening 
the united front with Royal Dutch Shell. 
The precise objective is unknown. 


Monopoly Reading 


Those in Washington who know what’s 
on the required reading list for the so- 
called monopoly committee members are 
now talking about a new document given 
the members for homework. It’s a memo- 
randum written by Leon Henderson and 
Theodore John Kreps when both were 
associated with the Senate Committee on 
Manufacturers in 1935. Committee mem- 
bers are also making extensive use of the 
report of the Canadian Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads, based on a similar in- 
vestigation three years ago. Incidentally, 
Professor Sprague of Harvard, onetime 
monetary adviser to F.D.R., is aiding in 
one part of the inquiry. 


More Mexico Troubles 


Don’t be surprised if you soon read of 
more trouble in the American-owned min- 
ing and smelting interests in Mexico simi- 
lar to that of the oil industry. Officials of 
these countries are increasingly worried 
about their $%213,000,000 stake since 


Mexican labor tactics in the mines are 
following the same pattern that preceded 
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expropriation of the oil lands. What's 
more, South American republics are watch. 
ing Mexico and may make similar expro- 
priations of their own. 





Press Notes 


Be his column, Gen. Hugh Johnson jp- 
dicated that Charlie Michelson, Demo. 
cratic publicity chief, “ghosted” Jim Far. 
ley’s American Magazine series; the fact 
is that all of Farley’s writing assistance 
came from Ed Roddan, Michelson’s com- 
petent aide . . . Ambassador Kennedy in 
London has become so accustomed to 
having newspaper men as assistants that 
he will replace Harold Hinton, who’s re- 
turning to the N. Y. Times, with Harry 
Stringer, Maritime Commission publicity 
man ... Wage-Hour Administrator An- 
drews is disappointed at newspapers’ fail- 
ure (largely because of the Czech scare) 
to give his new setup the front-page play 
needed to drum up popular support. 


Movie Lines 


The bugaboo of all contest editors is 
bothering sponsors of the quiz tied in with 
the Pictures-Are-Your-Best-Entertainment 
campaign; tipsters are selling the reputed 
answers and writing the required essay 
for a small fee . . . Warner Brothers plan 
to change the title and several scenes of 
“Devil’s Island” to appease French criti- 
cism .. . Twentieth Century-Fox, which 
owns all rights to “Daddy Long Legs,” 
will sue a Dutch film company for its 
nearly finished film of the novel; Holland 
has long refused to honor copyrights on 
American books but this is the first case 
involving rights to movies . . . Sound 
movies in tents are doing a good business 
in isolated Southern communities; many 
of the traveling tent shows are run on the 
same family basis as the old showboats 
—one member selling tickets, another 
ushering, another running the projector. 


Missing Persons 


Dorothy Gray, who sold out her big 
cosmetic business ten years ago, recently 
returned from hunting in Africa where she 
bagged a lion; definitely out of the beauty 
business, she’ll soon marry an Englishman 
and live in England . . . Ex-King Prajad- 
hipok of Siam, who abdicated in 1935, 
lives near Kent, England, in a 400-year- 
old twelve-room house guarded by mas- 
tiffs; he is occasionally seen in smart Lon- 
don restaurants, goes to the Continent for 
winter sports, and amuses himself with 
amateur movie making . . . Father James 
R. Cox, who led the 1932 “hunger march” 
on Washington, now tends strictly to 
church activities in Pittsburgh; after being 
cleared on lottery charges last spring he 
dispensed with his part-time press agent, 
refuses to talk to newspaper men, and re- 
fers all queries to his attorney. 
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U.S. Policy Stull Isolation 


Despite Gesture of Roosevelt 


Peace Bid Made to Europe 
After He Felt the Democracies 
Had Muffed Ball at Start 


All last week President Roosevelt stayed 
in the White House; both a head cold and 
the increasingly perilous European  sit- 
uation (see page 14) bedeviled him. Keep- 
ing his engagements pared to those of 
pressing necessity, he maintained steady 
communication with the State Department 
and its Secretary, Cordell Hull. 

But, by last Saturday, after a night 
when the guns were ready to roar at any 
moment, foreign tension briefly seemed 
relieved and Mr. Roosevelt’s cold im- 
proved. Sunday afternoon he conferred 
with Secretary Hull, then boarded the 
yacht Potomac to witness the power-boat 
races in the President’s Cup Regatta. 
Upon Mr. Roosevelt’s return to the 
White House, Under-Secretary Sumner 
Welles arrived with fresh news from 
Europe. 

The news Welles brought was bad; the 
President pondered it. Finally, at 10 p.m. 
he went alone to his study in the Oval 
toom and started work on a message. At 
12:05 Hull and Welles returned to aid 
him. Within a half hour the message was 
humming on the transatlantic cables to 
Berlin and Prague. Copies went to London, 
Paris, Budapest and Warsaw. After crucial 
weeks in which the world had pleaded that 
the United States intervene to help stop 
war the President had acted: his 500-word 
cablegram besought Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany and President Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia to make every effort at concilia- 
tion before throwing Europe—and perhaps 
the world—into war. 


Stern Appeal 


The sudden and dramatic maneuver 
took the capital by surprise. Even the 
President’s secretaries knew nothing of it 
until they went to work Monday morn- 
ing. The newspaper men who cover the 
State Department had gone to bed: They 
were aroused by telephone at 1 a.m. to 
come get the message. With the release 
time set at 3 a.m., metropolitan news- 
papers slowed their presses for two hours 
that their breakfast readers might scan 
Mr. Roosevelt’s stern appeal: 








“Should hostilities break out the lives 
of millions of men, women, and children 
in every country involved will most cer- 
tainly be lost under circumstances of un- 
speakable horror. The economic system of 
every country involved is certain to be 
shattered. The social structure of every 
country involved may well be wrecked . . . 

“The supreme desire of the American 
people is to live in peace. But in the event 
of a general war they face the fact that no 
nation can escape some measure of the 
consequences of such a world catastro- 
ea 

Mr. Roosevelt reminded Hitler and 
Benes “that every civilized nation of the 
world” had promised under the Kellogg- 
Briand pact of 1928 “to solve contro- 


Acme 


versies only by pacific methods.” All coun- 
tries, he went on, have treaties of arbi- 
tration for settlement of such contro- 
versies. And “whatever may be the differ- 
ence in the controversies at issue and 
however difficult of pacific settlement they 
may be,” the President was certain that 
they could be “solved by the resort to 
reason rather than by the resort to force.” 
The people and government of the United 
States have hoped that negotiations would 
solve the present crisis in Europe. 

“So long as these negotiations con- 


tinue,” Mr. Roosevelt went on, “so long 
will there remain the hope .that reason 
and the spirit of equity may prevail and 
that the world may thereby escape the 
madness of a new resort to war. 

“On behalf of the 130,000,000 of peo- 
ple of the United States of America and 
for the sake of humanity everywhere I 
most earnestly appeal to you not to 
break off negotiations looking to a peace- 
ful, fair, and constructive settlement of 
the questions at issue. 

“T earnestly repeat that so long as ne- 
gotiations continue, differences may be 
reconciled. Once they are broken off reason 
is banished and force asserts itself. 

“And force produces no solution for the 
future good of humanity.” 


Echoes Abroad 


Following the example set several weeks 
ago by Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, 
who moved his wife and younger children 
to Southern Ireland, the State Department 
advised the 85,000 Americans now abroad 
to prepare to leave Europe. 

In foreign press and governmental cir- 
cles, Monday’s reaction to the Roosevelt 
message was naturally mixed. One British 
opinion felt that it would have been as silly 
for President Wilson to ask King Albert 
of the Belgians to stop the war in 1914 as 
for Mr. Roosevelt to appeal to President 
Benes for peace now. But The London 
Evening Star proclaimed: “The Voice of 
the United States Has Awakened!” 

In France, Premier Edouard Daladier 
found that in Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal “the 
principles which have been recognized and 
publicly acknowledged by all parties to 
the Kellogg Pact have now been solemnly 
reaffirmed.” 

As for the two nations most concerned, 
President Benes warmly thanked President 
Roosevelt for his message but repeated the 
warning that Czechoslovakia would de- 
fend itself if attacked. From Berlin, though 
the Fiihrer’s Monday speech ignored the 
Roosevelt plea, came a quasi-official state- 
ment defending Hitler’s stand on the 
ground that it is “based solely on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which em- 
brace self-determination and _ plebiscites 
for those districts in doubt.” 


Echoes at Home 

The President’s dramatic appeal brought 
a quick answering chorus from public 
opinion—favorable in general, but tending 
to caution. Congressmen available in the 
capital Monday echoed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sentiments, but with reservations. Typical 
comments: Senator Sheppard, Military 
Affairs Committee chairman: “I think the 
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President is eminently right in his course.’ 
Representative Ludlow, sponsor of a war- 
referendum amendment: “I am glad to 
note the President’s letter makes no 
promise, either express or implied, and no 
commitments . . .” 

Mr. Roosevelt moved up the usual 
weekly Cabinet meeting from Friday to 
Tuesday. Increased tension gripped the 
capital and nervousness spread through- 
out the country. Newspaper editions sold 
out. Householders kept their radios tuned 
day and night for bulletins. At the hour of 
Hitler’s speech, saloons, cigar stores, and 
other places ordinarily picking up swing 
programs in the afternoon switched their 
sets to Berlin while great crowds gathered 
round. In New York’s financial district, 
auto radios pouring forth the speech drew 
as many as 200 persons around some cars. 
People everywhere, in homes and offices, 
hotel lobbies, night clubs, and on the 
street, talked of little but war: was this 
IT? 

In other respects events of the week 
paralleled those of April 1917. Bishops 
prayed for peace. 

The International Red Cross requested 
affiliated societies in twelve countries, 
including the United States, to outline 
their plans for cooperation. Steamship 
companies reported wholesale last-minute 
cancellations. 

Sunday, in 28 cities, citizens jammed 
into halls and stadiums to attend “Save 
Czechoslovakia” mass meetings. In Chi- 
cago’s stadium, some 30,000 persons, many 
of Central European origin, booed and 
hissed every mention of Hitler’s name and 
swelled the Czech defense fund by $50,000. 
A rabidly pro-Czech gathering in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, cheered for 
three hours the attacks of liberal orators 
on the Hitler-Chamberlain proposals. 

Meanwhile, Czechs in America from 
coast to coast huddled grimly around 
radios, listening to broadcasts from 
Prague: “The city is darkened . . . con- 
voy trucks rumble through the streets 
. . . skies are scanned for air raids .. .” 





Significance 

Though President Roosevelt’s surprise 
move gave European democracies addi- 
tional reason to think America was on 
their side against Fascist aggressors, it 
actually was innocuous in a military sense 
and made no commitment whatever. The 
United States foreign policy still remained 
one of “alert aloofness,” as in weeks past 
—still isolationist, still in the spirit of the 
reminder given by Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy in a London speech Mar. 18: 
no nation can assume either that the 
United States will not fight or that it will. 

As for the moral effect of the pro- 
nouncement—and the reasons behind it— 
that is a different story. Ever since the 
German-Czech crisis developed, there had 
been enormous pressure on Mr. Roosevelt 
to do something. The President himself 





Wide World 
Man who came back: Curley 


was ready, awaiting only an opportune 
time. 

When the British and French first 
intervened for dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia—before they had begun to stiffen 
in the face of Hitler’s later demands—the 
President felt they had muffed the ball, 
that they could have bluffed down the 
Fihrer had they acted sharply from the 
start. Moreover, he felt that Czechoslo- 
vakia was one of the few real democracies 
to emerge from the postwar juggling of 
nations. But until the Czechs turned down 
the final Hitler ultimatum he felt that no 
move would do any good. 

Then—before the armies started march- 
ing—Mr. Roosevelt acted, in full knowl- 
edge that behind him lay a tremendous 
upsurge of popular sympathy for Czecho- 
slovakia and approbation of any move— 
short of military aid—that would help 
maintain world peace. 





Talburt in The Washington Daily News 


‘But You Should Have Seen 
the Ones That Got Away’ 








Wide World 


Purged: John J. O’Connor 


O’Connor’s Defeat 


First Purge Victory Heralds 


Shake-up in Rules Committee 


Known to Manhattan ward heelers as 
the old “gashouse district,” New York’s 
Sixteenth Congressional District extends 
from 14th Street to 63rd Street, from 
swank Park Avenue to the dingy East 
River. In 1923, voters in the Sixteenth 
sent a fledgling Irish politician to Con- 
gress, chunky and hot-tempered John J. 
O’Connor. 

Through the processes of death and 
seniority, John O’Connor by January 1935 
was chairman of the potent House Rules 
Committee—the legislative funnel that de- 
crees which bills get a green light, which 
draw a red. 

During the New Deal’s infancy, O’Con- 
nor, as the House’s traffic cop, waved 
White House bills through his committee 
so fast the legislative pavement sizzled. 
But gradually he changed. In 1935 he de- 
toured Administration plans to force a 
record vote on the Public Utility Act’s 
“death sentence.” Last year he corked the 
Wage-Hour Bill so tightly in his commit- 
tee that it had to be forced out by petition. 
Last year, also, O’Connor led an open- 
floor fight against the Reorganization Bill 
that ended in its defeat in the House. This 
year, as a result, he was marked for the 
White House purge—the only Representa- 
tive so singled out. 

Last week, in the New York primaries, 
O’Connor went before the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict’s voters for renomination as a Demo- 
crat. Fearing possible strength of the purge 
and seeking to play safe, he likewise filed 
as a Republican. The New Deal had no 
hope of defeating him. When the senatorial 
purge ended a fortnight ago (NEWSWEEK, 
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Sept. 26), the score stood: conservative 
Democratic senators 9, Roosevelt 0. (In 
the New Deal view it was 3-0 because the 
President actively opposed only three: 
Smith, Tydings, and George.) The Presi- 
dent predicted O’Connor would win the 
Democratic nomination and lose the Re- 
publican. 

When the returns were in Mr. Roosevelt 
got what he called a “pleasant surprise.” 
O’Connor lost the Democratic nomination 
to James H. Fay, the New Deal candidate, 
by 553 votes as a result of purge pressure, 
American Labor party opposition, and 
knifing by some factions of his own Tam- 
many. But he won the Republican nomi- 
nation from Allen W. Dulles by 984 votes. 

New Dealers crowed, and with reason. 
On its last catch their purge had hooked 
a fish, and a big one—making the score 
now 9-1 or 3-1, depending on the view- 
point. And even if O’Connor should upset 
predictions and win election as a Republi- 
can Nov. 8 he would be merely a G.O.P. 
freshman, no longer chairman of the Rules 
Committee. 


Elsewhere 

The New Deal was not a complicating 
factor in the three other state primaries 
held last week: 

Massachusetts. Republicans had no 
trouble in handing their blue-blooded 
candidate for nomination as governor, 
Leverett Saltonstall, a 322,534-vote land- 
slide. Saltonstall’s closest rival was Wil- 
liam H. McMasters, a Townsendite who 
specialized in 8:15 a.m. broadcasts to old 
folks after younger persons had gone to 
work, 

But for big-time political excitement, 
the state turned to the Democratic guber- 
natorial race, featuring the comeback cam- 
paign of James M. Curley. Since he first 
ran for a public job in 1898, Curley had 
held nearly every office in the book, includ- 
ing Congressman, Mayor of Boston, and 
Governor. Two years ago, after he was 
beaten for the United States Senate by a 
newcomer, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., po- 
litical obituary writers buried him. Last 
fall, when another newcomer, Maurice J. 
Tobin, nosed him out in the Boston May- 
oralty race, they buried him deeper. 

But last week a resurrected Curley was 
hitting hard. On the negative side, he 
keyed his campaign to vituperative de- 
nunciations of his chief opponent, Gov. 
Charles F. Hurley, dubbing him a “do- 
nothing” Governor. On the positive side, 
he drummed for higher old-age pensions 
and higher WPA wages. The results proved 
that James M. Curley had not spent 40 
years in Massachusetts politics for noth- 
ing: Curley, 210,115 votes; Hurley, 
167,986. 

Wisconsin. “Beat La Follette,” chanted 
campaign workers of Wisconsin’s former 
State Treasurer, Robert K. Henry, a 
Democratic-Republican coalition candi- 
date who hoped to rob Philip La Follette 


of the distinction of being the state’s first 
four-term Governor. The primaries indi- 
cated no definite trend but set the stage 
for a three-cornered tussle in November: 
La Follette won the Progressive nomina- 
tion; while Henry, though he won the 
Democratic nomination, lost the Republi- 


can race to Julius P. Heil. 


New Jersey. Even former Sen. W. War- 
ren Barbour’s most optimistic friends were 


surprised at the size of his landslide vic- 


tory in the G.O.P. contest for the United 
States senatorial nomination. Barbour 


Harris & Ewing, Wide World 

Putting it baldly: Captain Carr 
(top) and Major Persons (center) 
had fun with Craig and Woodring 


polled 302,748 votes against the 19,611 of 
his nearest rival, George O. Pullen, a Town- 
sendite. William H. J. Ely won the Demo- 
cratic nomination unopposed. 





Significance 


As it affects Congress, O’Connor’s down- 
fall was more encouraging to the New Deal 
than the defeat of any of the unpurged 
senators would have been, because of his 
Rules Committee position—and as further 
cause for elation the New Deal camp 
pointed to the latest Gallup poll, which 
showed the President’s personal popularity 
little diminished. 

Rules Committee problems, however, 
were far from solved by the O’Connor up- 
set. At present, there are two vacancies 
among the Democrats. But even if these 
posts were filled by New Dealers, the 
committee would still list to the conserva- 
tive side. Moreover, Representatives Sa- 
bath and Greenwood, next in line for the 
chairmanship, have never been tested in 
tight parliamentary situations. 

For a solution, New Deal inner circles 
are toying with the idea of shaking up the 
entire Democratic membership of the com- 
mittee by use of the caucus, in the hope 
of wangling an alignment that would give 
the Administration greater control over 
the committee in legislative jams. 


Fun in the Army 


It is a tradition, though not a regulation, 
that officers and men of the United States 
Army should keep their hair reasonably 
close-cropped. That is no problem to high 
officials of the War Department, since 
most of them are of an age where Nature 
does their barbering. Gen. Malin Craig, 
the Chief of Staff, has little more top hair 
than an ostrich egg, and Secretary of War 
Harry H. Woodring, though younger, is 
not much better off. But some of the 
younger officers of the General Staff still 
have the lush crops of hair bestowed upon 
them in youth, and in company of bald- 
heads they stand out like blackbirds in a 
snowdrift. Two such are Major Wilton B. 
Persons, Signal Corps, and Capt. Lawrence 
J. Carr, Air Corps—both endowed with 
such luxuriant wavy thatches that General 
Craig has often twitted them about it. 

Last week, perhaps thinking of the an- 
cient saw that comforts the bald, “Grass 
never grows over a busy street,” Persons 
and Carr got playful. Sitting side by side, 
they had their picture taken by a photog- 
rapher, then had a retoucher blot out their 
top hair until their domes were as barren 
as the Gobi Desert. 

The picture appeared in The Army and 
Navy Journal, bible of the services. Under 
it were three memorandums. 

The first, entitled, “Brain directive,” 
was from Major Persons and Captain Carr 
to the Chief of Staff. The officers urged 
that bald pates, as assayed by a phrenol- 
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ogist, thenceforth be the determining fac- 
tor in choice of a Chief of Staff. They 
furthermore recommended that his dis- 
tinguishing insignia be either a curling of 
the ruches above the ears or a half-inch 
wig plastered from forehead to neck. 
Replying in a memorandum labeled 
“Brain detective,” General Craig com- 
mended the scheme as a means of assuring 
brains on the General Staff, but for him- 
self objected to the wig as uncomfortable 
and urged substitution of a painted red- 
white-blue strip from forehead to neck. 
The last memorandum, from Secretary 
Woodring to General Craig, was entitled 
“Brain dissected.” Woodring approved the 
idea as one that should abolish the “odious 
term brass hats,” but asked: “Are ruches 


pajamas with apron strings tied to them, 


or are they a kind of an insect?” 

Press associations flashed the story over 
the country. Some newspapers headlined 
it so seriously that many egg-pated officers 
who read too fast thought baldness was to 
be the new test of promotion and polished 
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A drum majorette of the Legion 
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their skulls in anticipation. But actually 
neither the young officers, the Chief of 
Staff, nor the War Secretary wrote the 
memorandums attributed to them. When 
Persons and Carr submitted their re- 
touched photograph, General Craig chuck- 
led and passed it on to John G. Norris, 
reporter for The Army and Navy Journal, 
with permission for the writer to turn his 
imagination loose. Norris did—and the 
spectacle resulted of the American General 
Staff’s enjoying itself while its European 
counterparts quaked with war jitters. 





20 Years After 


Veterans Stamp Los Angeles 
‘Approved by the Legion’ 


Though the average American Legion- 
naire is now 45, father of a family, graying 
or bald, and most likely paunchy, he likes 
to kick up his heels at least once a year. 
And the city chosen for the Legion’s an- 
nual September convention awaits it with 
a mixture of anticipation and trepidation 
—anticipation over the money the visitors 
will spend, trepidation over their pranks. 

Last week, as host to the twentieth 
annual meeting, Los Angeles got a taste 
of those pranks—and before it was over 
some citizens were mildly protesting that 
the boys should begin to act their age. 
Legionnaires pulled trolleys from street- 
cars and made thousands of Angelenos late 
for work or for supper. They opened fire 
hydrants, let air out of auto tires, tossed 
furniture out of hotel windows, shot craps 
at street intersections, and gave unsuspect- 
ing pedestrians the “hot seat” with elec- 
trically wired canes and fake cameras. 

Most of the didoes were good-humored 
and tolerated as such by the citizenry. Two 
incidents, however, left a bad taste. In one, 
a band of veterans seized a woman in a 
hotel lobby after pushing aside her escort, 
up-ended her and on her undergarments 
stamped: “Approved by the Legion.” A 
fight which followed was broken up by the 
Legion’s own provost guards. In the sec- 
ond, a crowd at the intersection of busy 
Sixth and Spring Streets built a bonfire 
over a manhole. The resultant explosion of 
sewer gas injured six onlookers, two of 
them Legionnaires. When a fire truck 
rolled up to answer the alarm, the crowd 
started taking it off its wheels. Firemen 
unreeled a hose and shot streams of water 
into the mob to disperse it, then called the 
police. These blamed local rowdies, who 
saw an opportunity for deviltry, rather 
than the Legion men. 

No untoward incidents marred the con- 
clave’s two main events: (1) the annual 
parade, ia which 50,000 persons marched 
behind 178 bands and drum corps led 
mostly by streamlined drum majorettes, 
and (2) the annual business sessions, 
which. serious-minded delegates conduct 





Wide World 


New chief: Stephen Chadwick 


while nondelegates are out roistering. As 
usual, the organization’s “king makers” 
had a new National Commander already 
picked; Stephen F. Chadwick, 44-year-old 
Seattle lawyer who served in Siberia, won 
the $20,000-a-year post (half of it travel- 
ing expenses) , succeeding Daniel J. Doher- 
ty of Woburn, Mass. Resolutions adopted 
included: 

National defense—For a larger Army, 
Navy, and National Guard; new coastal 
defenses, fleet and air bases; higher pay 
for enlisted men. 

Americanism—F or deportation of Harry 
Bridges, radical labor leader, and “all like 
aliens”; for tightening of immigration and 
naturalization regulations; for a continuing 
drive on Fascism, Nazism, Communism. 

Universal conscription—For a draft of 
all manpower in wartime, as urged last 
year. A stiff fight developed in the legisla- 
tive committee over a suggestion that in- 
dustrial resources likewise be conscripted. 
The committee threw this out on the 
ground it would give the government dic- 
tatorial powers. 





Weary Leary 


While other Democratic candidates 
throughout the country fought off op- 
ponents’ inroads and the effects of the 
President’s purge, Thomas H. Leary of 
Cambridge, Mass., waged bitter warfare 
against himself. A police officer forbidden 
by departmental regulation to participate 
in politics, he returned from vacation last 
Aug. 4 to find that prankster friends had 
maneuvered his nomination as Ward Nine 
delegate to the Democratic state conven- 
tion. Because the date to withdraw his 
candidacy had passed, Leary saw but one 
ray of hope; he rallied Leary to beat Leary. 

There followed a Corrigan-like cam- 
paign. As part of his “wrong-way” tactics, 
the involuntary candidate chose as his 
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slogan: “Be Leery of Leary.” He prowled 
Cambridge streets at night, calling citizens 
from their beds and begging them not to 
vote for him. A nickel of his 25-cent cam- 
paign fund (contributed by himself) 
Leary spent on a false mustache to fright- 
en constituents’ babies instead of kissing 
them, to say nothing of the faces he made 
at toddlers; with the remaining 20 cents he 
hired boys to heave rotten tomatoes at 
a “Vote for Leary” sign. He mooched 
cigars from voters instead of donating 
them, drafted a “New De-Leary-Us” plat- 
form, and promised, if elected, to campaign 
for an increase in the old-age pension 
eligibility limit from 65 to 150 years. 
All Leary’s efforts failed. He won. 





Invisible Monster 


Freak Cyclone Gives East 


a Taste of Florida Terror 


Imagine a vast quoit some 100 miles 
wide and 8 or 10 miles thick. Imagine it 
thrown across the earth, spinning on its 
hollow axis at a speed up to 300 miles an 
hour but traveling directionally at 15 to 
40 miles an hour. Still further, suppose the 
quoit to be invisible, made only of wind, 
but possessing a potential destructive en- 
ergy of 100,000,000,000 horsepower— 
enough to operate all the motors, steam 
engines, and dynamos in the world for 
twenty years. That is a hurricane.* 








*Because of the rotation of the earth, hur- 
ricanes in the Northern Hemisphere revolve in 
a counterclockwise direction; in the Southern 
Hemisphere, clockwise. So also smoke rising 
from a campfire and water running down your 
kitchen drain. 


Wide World 


Scientists do not know the precise cause 
of hurricanes, except that in general they 
result from tensions among the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and moisture of the atmos- 
phere. No one has ever seen a hurricane 
begin; those which affect the Eastern 
United States generally find their origin in 
the Caribbean Sea, sweep across Florida, 
then dissipate themselves over the Atlantic. 

Last week, somewhere north of Puerto 
Rico, a hurricane was reported laying a 
course toward Key West. While Florida 
boarded up in the usual precautions, 
Northerners smugly congratulated them- 
selves on living above the tropical hurri- 
cane belt. 

Then freakish atmospheric conditions 
changed the storm’s path. A bank of warm 
air on the east and one of cold to the west 
formed an intangible trough that chan- 
neled the hurricane northward. Skirting 
the Bahamas, the monster cruised past 
Florida and Cape Hatteras. Suddenly, after 
its fringe brushed the New Jersey Coast, 
the full brunt broke on Long Island. The 
storm howled on northward over all six 
New England States and finally spent it- 
self in the Canadian wilds. 


Fury 


In its path it left desolation and death. 
The wind had brought rain that choked 
hillside streams and raised the Connecticut 
and Merrimack Rivers to perilous levels. 
And, whipped up by the hurricane, ab- 
normally high tides tore pleasure craft and 
commercial vessels from their moorings, 
demolished Coast Guard stations, wooden 
buildings, and even stone houses at the 
shore, and bit huge chunks out of the 
New England coast line. Between Boston 
and New York, telephone and telegraphic 
communication was crippled, and train 
and bus service entirely halted, while air 
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lines and steamship lines were pressed to 
carry the crowds. Fire endangered New 
London, Conn. Flood threatened Hartford, 
Conn., Springfield, Lowell, and Lawrence, 
Mass., and dumped tons of mud in the 
streets of Providence, R.I. The fashion- 
able seashore colony at Westhampton, 
Long Island, lay in ruins. 

The hurricane’s march played ghoulish 
pranks. At Worcester, Mass., the wind 
blew a man out of a window to the street 
50 feet below. On Long Island a cabin 
cruiser was swept onto a golf green almost 
a quarter mile from shore. In East Bridge- 
water, Mass., the storm tore the steeple off 
the First Unitarian Church and thrust it 
spire-end-down among the pews. In Provi- 
dence, a woman, wading the flood, stepped 
into a sewer manhole and vanished. At 
Watch Hill, R.1., where scores stood gaz- 
ing at the surf, a huge wave dashed over 
the promontory. Sixty-nine were left dead: 
61 others were missing. 

This catastrophe raised Rhode Island’s 
death toll to a possible 300, highest among 
the eight afflicted states. In all, the storm 
—perhaps the worst that ever hit the 
northeastern seaboard—did some $400,- 
000,000 damage, made 60,000 persons 
homeless, and killed more than 600. 





*Third Term’ 


Though the supposed concern of the 
Workers Alliance is problems of unemploy- 
ment and relief, the militant union of WPA 
workers turned its Cleveland convention 
into a political powwow last week. In the 
same hall where Republicans nominated 
Landon in 1936, delegates paraded state 
banners, sang “Solidarity Forever” and 
moved to back President Roosevelt in 
1940 if he wants a third term. 


International 


After the storm: a church at Worcester, Mass., and an estate at Westhampton, Long Island 
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Hitler said: “We have created an unparalleled air force . . ? 


Bewildered Millions Pin Faith 
on the Wits of Two Men 


Armies Swing Into Line 
While Hitler and Chamberlain 
Dicker Over Sudetens 


At the start of last week Europe seemed 
bound for a daring—if not honor-bright 
—settlement of the war scare. On Hitler’s 
Alpine peak at Berchtesgaden Sept. 15, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain had 
promised to throw his weight behind Hit- 
ler’s demand for annexation of the Su- 
deten German region of Czechoslovakia. 

Then the Prime Minister and Fiihrer 
met again, this time on the Rhine. And the 
democratic statesman refused to give way 
to the dictator’s new demand that he 
should have the prize at once. In five days 
of lightning changes the whole Continent 
then swung back to the verge of war. 
Armies mobilized; allies which had been 
wavering braced at Chamberlain’s show 
of strength; and the capitals prepared 
their civilians for a war exceeding all the 
others in devastation. 


Talk and Action 


Opinion Revolts; Godesberg; 
the Czechs Mobilize 


The quicksand basis of the peace plan 
that Chamberlain had brought down from 
Berchtesgaden became clear to everybody 
as soon as he met the Fiihrer again on the 
Rhine. 

But, before that happened, less spectacu- 
lar developments had given signs of trou- 
ble to come. They were changes in the 
setting for the central drama, and they 
exerted a big influence on the action: 


1—The Czechs, who had been ignored 
by the big powers in the first negotiations, 
became mulish about giving away Sudeten- 
land. Finally the British and French Min- 
isters in Prague roused President Benes at 
2 a.m. and delivered an ultimatum: sur- 
render as Chamberlain and Daladier 
wished, or give in to Nazi force. Because 
of this delay, the Prime Minister had to 
postpone for a day his flight to Godesberg. 
And Hitler—with the democracies appar- 
ently panicked—hardened. 

2—Poland and Hungary chimed in with 
demands for return of their minorities in, 
Czechoslovakia. That would have meant 
complete dismemberment of the little 
state. Foreign Secretary Viscount Halifax 
is a devoutly religious and usually mild- 
spoken man, but he severely scolded the 
Polish Ambassador and Hungarian Min- 
ister in London when they presented these 
demands. Thereafter the claims were modi- 
fied but remained menacing nevertheless. 

3—Chamberlain had the backing of the 
Astor, Rothermere, Beaverbrook, and 
Camrose press, which together put out 55 
of the country’s largest newspapers. The 
state-owned radio refused to broadcast a 
critical speech by Anthony Eden in Britain 
—although America heard it—and news- 
reels censored anything the government 
wished. Chamberlain also repeatedly re- 
fused Labor party demands to summon 
Parliament; yet, with all that power, the 
best he could do was to keep the rumblings 
of discontent at a distance. 

4—In France, Daladier was pressed 
harder. At first even the Socialist Léon 
Blum was docile: “War has probably been 
averted, but I feel myself divided between 
cowardly relief and my sense of shame.” 
Then shame at the betrayal of the key ally. 
in the French system became stronger. 
Five angry Cabinet Ministers met at mid- 


night Sept. 21 and denounced the give- 
away. Next day three of them tried to 
resign; Daladier kept them in line only by 
harping on the fatal effects a Cabinet 
crisis would have at that moment. 


Godesberg, Wotan’s Shrine 


The Rhineland spa of Godesberg is 
across the river from the Siebengebirge, the 
wooded and ruin-topped seven hills which 
are the first “must” camera shot for tour- 
ists on the upstream steamer from Co- 
logne. Until a medieval churchman found 
that Godesberg water cured his gout, the 
place was known mainly as the site of an 
ancient shrine to Wotan. 

Here, at the river’s edge, is a small 
hotel where Adolf Hitler, outcast, found 
shelter years ago. The proprietor, Fritz 
Dreesen, became one of the Fiihrer’s in- 
timates, like his fat Bavarian cook and 
the bodyguard Sepp Dietrich, who asked 
no political favors. Last week was the 86th 
time, before or during the Nazi era, that 
Hitler had stayed at Dreesen’s hotel. 

The surface of the first meeting seemed 
as bland as the one at Berchtesgaden. 
Hitler made a triumphal entry into Go- 
desberg while the Prime Minister was 
flying from London to Cologne. After 
luncheon on the Petersburg, Chamber- 
lain motored over to Dreesen’s and spent 
three hours with the Fiihrer. 

Then the Englishman made a pacific 
gesture ~vhich immediately became sus- 


pect. E *sew that, with fighting 
growin, . Sudeten border and 
every war danger, Cham- 
berla’ _~t Hitler to join in an 
imme .olic appeal for calm. Instead, 
when vt back to the Petershof, he put 


out the appeal in his own name only. Sir 
Horace Wilson, his cadaverous adviser, 
dryly asked correspondents to “see that 
your German colleagues get it.” (Hitler 
gave out no appeal.) 

Next day, Sept. 23, was the crux of the 
week. Czechoslovakia ordered full mobil- 
ization; France called two extra reserve 
classes; the British Home Fleet disap- 
peared to its serious stations behind the 
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mists of the North Sea. And all because 
the British Prime Minister stayed in his 
hotel room instead of crossing the river. 

At 11:30 a.m. official cars gathered in 
the Petershof courtyard; Storm Troopers 
waited at attention. The manager rode up 
and down twice to test the elevator and or- 
dered it dusted; burgher families trained 
the inevitable field glasses hopefully. 

An hour passed and no Briton appeared. 
Then G. P. Humphreys-Davies, Chamber- 
lain’s secretary, summoned reporters mys- 
teriously into the writing room and said 
that “the Prime Minister has sent a letter 
to the German Chancellor and is waiting 
for the answer.” Lunchtime passed but 
no answer came. The crowd went away, 
and the chest of the 6-foot-6 Storm 
Trooper in command of the lobby gradu- 
ally deflated to normal. 

Not until midafternoon did Dr. Paul 
Schmidt, the official translator, bring the 
reply. Wilson and Sir Nevile Henderson, 
British Ambassador to Berlin, crossed the 


river. They spent two hours with Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Foreign Minister, 
and came back uncommunicative. 

Evening fell. And finally word came 
down to correspondents: “Mr. Chamber- 
lain will leave for the Hotel Dreesen to 
say good-by at 10:20; you have time for 
another drink at the bar.” 

The farewell grew into a three-hour con- 
ference, and Chamberlain left it looking 
tired. Hitler, frustrated artist and ex- 
house painter, had just made for him a 
drawing with a world market. In red and 
green ink the Fiihrer had traced on a map 
the part of Czechoslovakia he wanted be- 
fore Oct. 1 and the part he would wait to 
get. 

“I do not consider the situation hope- 
less,” the Prime Minister said back at the 
Petershof. “I am going home this morn- 
ing [the wall clock stood at 1:30 a.m.] to 
present new proposals to the Czechs. It is 
up to them.” 

That was the first time it had been up 


to the Czechs to do anything except ac- 
quiesce under pressure. Forty-eight hours 
later, when the document which Chamber- 
lain carried in his pocket had been pub- 
lished in London, the reason became clear. 
Hitler had boosted his demands to a point 
that even the sensationally conciliatory 
Chamberlain wouldn’t try to force on 
Prague: 

1—A solid strip, except for one small 
break, around the Czech border from 
Mahrisch-Ostrau in the north to Bratislava 
in the south to be occupied by German 
troops by Oct. 1. 

2—Six smaller areas to the interior to 
settle their future by plebiscite before 
Nov. 25. 

38—All fortifications—and the red-ink 
area included much of the country’s tout- 
ed and expensive “little Maginot line”— 
railways and utilities, and even farm ani- 
mals, to be left intact by the Czechs when 
they moved out. 

4—All Sudetens to be dismissed imme- 
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*,..and an armed force the like of which the world has never seen’ 
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The Fiihrer with Army Commander-in-Chief von Brauchitsch, 
Navy Commander-in-Chief Raeder, and War Minister Keitel 


diately from the Czech Army or police, 
and all political prisoners to be released. 
That went far beyond the partition 
Britain and France had forced Benes to 
accept. Although the border strip included 
most German districts, it also took in 
much territory with mixed population. And 
the Fiihrer’s “final” demand said nothing 
of an international guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of what was left of the country. 


Benes: ‘We Were Alone’ 


Before Eduard Benes became President 
of Czechoslovakia three years ago, he had 
been its Foreign Minister almost two dec- 
ades. In that job he acquired a rare skill 
at manipulating international machinery. 
Last week, after Britain and France in- 





formed him they had decided he should 
give territory to Hitler, he tried to start 
the engine. Prague, Benes replied, would 
listen to more “in the spirit of concilia- 
tion”; his country had an arbitration treaty 
with Germany that right be used; or the 
issue could be put v_ .o the Hague Court. 

This time the } ser democracies were 
not interested. F .ish Minister Sir Basil 
Newton, towing = s unwilling French col- 
league, Victor Lacroix, woke Benes at 
2:15 a.m. Sep 21 and said that if he 


didn’t surrender they could not promise 
to keep the Fihrer from wiping out the 
whole country. 

Benes spent the next thirteen hours in 
Cabinet and Parliamentary committee 
meetings. A paralyzing split developed: 


‘i ee Acme : “scapes 
Cannon fodder: Sudetens (left) and French reservists leaving for the front 





Minister of the Interior Josef Czerny, 
spokesman for the powerful Agrarian 
party, said he would rather give in to Hit- 
ler than trust the alliance with Soviet Rus- 
sia. (Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
already had planted doubt of Soviet help 
when he answered an appeal by suggesting 
that Prague try the League.) That re- 
moved the last prop. In the early evening 
the government announced surrender over 
the radio: “After twenty years of peace 
we were overtaken by a violent crisis . . , 
When we were threatened with force it 
became evident that the European crisis 
had become so serious that our friends 
advised us to purchase freedom and peace 
by sacrifices, inasmuch as they could not 
help us . . . Nothing has remained, be- 
cause we were alone.” 

Prague had sensed the truth for three 
days, but censorship hid the extent of the 
sellout. That night crowds marched over 
the old Karel Bridge up the steep hill to 
Hradchany Palace—of whose 700 rooms 
Benes has lived in a modest six—crying 
“Give us arms . . . Throw Benes over the 
wall!” The guard closed the iron gates, 
put on steel helmets—and quietly persuad- 
ed the marchers to break up. Prosperous 
citizens bought up all foreign papers on 
newsstands—at 15 crowns apiece—and an- 
grily ripped them to pieces. Citizens and 
police alike gathered before cafés and sang 
the national anthem. 

Next morning many factories and shops 
stayed shut, and the marching started 
again. Officers and privates caught in the 
streets were hoisted to shoulders and pa- 
raded with cheers for the army. Taxi driv- 
ers who had spoken English to foreigners 
the day before suddenly knew no other 
foreign language than German. Telephone 
girls said they “spoke no English”... 
“American?” “Sure.” And every group that 
passed the Alcron Hotel, where Viscount 
Runciman had stayed, gave him a boo. 

Wherever these crowds assembled they 
shouted one name with enthusiasm, that 
of one-eyed Gen. Jan Syrovy, Inspector 
General of the army. As a young archi- 
tect turned lieutenant, Syrovy fought 
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...and the little ‘Maginot Line’ is manned 


Their technique was novel. Attacking 
at night, armed only with grenades and a 
machine gun or two, they fell on gendarme 
stations and isolated custom posts. A 
Prague official guessed that they had 
been reading American Indian tales. The 
toll of dead and wounded grew nightly. 

Syrovy promptly ordered troops to re- 
turn, leaving only Asch, where Henlein was 
born, in Sudeten hands. He also closed the 
Hungarian and Polish borders. 

Next day was the decisive one that 
Chamberlain spent in his hotel room. In 
Prague it began quietly. Everybody re- 
turned to work—carrying gas masks, how- 
ever. A regiment was paraded through the 
streets to please the public. The evening 
started with a blackout of the city. 

It ended with general mobilization. At 
10:26 the loud-speakers said: “Citizens! 
The decisive moment has arrived.” Six 


with Russia against Austria-Hungary and 
lost an eye at the battle of Zboroff. When 
the Czech Legion fought its way across 
Siberia against Bolsheviks and Whites, he 
ended as its chief. As commander-in-chief 
since 1933 he did a lot to build Czecho- 
slovakia’s crack little army. 

Last week the crowds shouting for him 
suddenly heard loud-speakers echo the 
: name. Premier Milan Hodza had resigned. 
Syrovy had replaced him. 

The Sudeten border was first to feel the 
effect of the change in government. There 
some troops, lacking orders, had with- 
drawn from German villages when at- 
‘ tacked by members of Konrad Henlein’s 
“Free Corps” of Sudeten exiles. Asch, the 
village on the hangnail of territory pro- 
truding into Germany, was taken by the 
Free Corps, and for a time they also oc- 
cupied Eger. 
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Czechoslovakia: a small but efficient mechanized army swings into action ... 
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hours later almost a million reservists, 
coming by train, automobile, and farm 
cart, had poured into barracks or taken 
their stations on the little country’s $500,- 
000,000 line of fortifications. Since special 
reserves had been trickling to the front 
for several weeks, the total under arms 
was almost 2,000,000. 


Reaction 


Line-up of the Allies; 
and the Fear of Air Raids 


Two weeks ago the Rome-Berlin axis 
started functioning in earnest when Mus- 
solini made a speech demanding the “right 
of self-determination” for all minorities in 
Czechoslovakia. Last week the Duce made 
seven speeches; each was more warlike 
than the last. And in the final one he 
threatened to mobilize if “our adversaries 
beyond the Alps” continue their warlike 
preparations. He postponed carrying out 
the threat. But the encouragement to Po- 
land and Hungary bore quick fruit. 

Hungarian Premier Imrédy, Foreign 
Minister Kalman de Kanya, and Chief of 
Staff Gen. Ludwig Keresztes-Fischer flew 
to see the Fiihrer at Berchtesgaden. Dic- 
tator Smigly-Rydz sent the Polish Am- 
bassador to join them there. Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, the Hungarian Regent 
—who had just returned from a state visit 
to Berlin—sped to see Marshal Goring in 
East Prussia. And Polish diplomats in 
Prague, London, and Paris made formal 
demands to share in the carving of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

About 700,000 Magyar peasants live in 
Czech territory next to Hungary. Some 
100,000 Poles inhabit the Teschen district, 
rich in minerals, north of Prague. Demands 
for their cession faced Prague with pros- 
pect of complete dismemberment. And, 
when Benes received the British order to 
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France: sand is distributed to all house owners for putting out fires 


Newsphotos 


Britain: telephone operators try on their masks and anti-gas clothing 





submit to Hitler’s first demand, knowledge 
that in case of war he would be attacked 
also by Poland and Hungary influenced 
him to give in. 

But the reaction to this threat set in 
fast. In Moscow, the Polish chargé d’af- 
faires got notice that, if Poland invaded 
Czechoslovakia, Russia would denounce its 
nonagression treaty with Warsaw. Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, Czechoslovakia’s 
wavering allies in the Little Entente, also 
stiffened at sign of action by Hungary, 
their main enemy. 

This lessened the danger around the 
fringes of the main tension line. And, the 
same day that Chamberlain refused to 
budge at Godesberg, the Franco-Russian 
safeguard for Prague began to function 
again. Two days earlier Foreign Commis- 
sar Litvinoff had told Geneva that the Red 
army would help the Czechs, if France 
did. 

Sept. 23 Premier Daladier of France 
promised a _ delegation of Deputies: 
“France will go to war if Germany in- 
vades Czechoslovakia. It is no longer the 
fate of the Sudetens, but of Europe, that 
is at stake.” 


Terror in Cities 

When Chamberlain left London, news- 
papers said he would ask Hitler to demo- 
bilize the 1,300,000 men called out six 
weeks ago for maneuvers. The project 
wasn’t heard of again. 

Sept. 23 sailors of the British Home 
Fleet were enjoying week-end shore leave 
at Invergordon and other northern ports 
and planning to stretch their muscles in 
the Scots Highland Games this week. That 
evening they were dragged from ale and 
movies, the games committee got regrets, 
and before daylight 9 miles of warships 
snaked over the horizon in the direction 
of Scapa Flow and battle stations. (The 
Mediterranean Fleet stood by at Alexan- 
dria.) 

The following morning Paris workers 
and housekeepers on the way to early mar- 
ket saw the white posters with crossed tri- 
colors—engraved on memories since 1914 
—blossoming again on walls and kiosks. 
All reservists with “2” and “3” on their 
mobilization cards were called out, adding 
500,000 to the 2,000,000 already under 
arms. That day the line of reservists 
marching through the Gare de l’Est—dec- 
orated by Albert Herter’s huge painting 
of “August 1914”—was so large that spe- 
cial gateways wouldn’t accommodate it 
and all other passengers were shunted 
aside. 

Monday Gen. Gustave Gamelin, French 
Chief of Staff, flew to London to make the 
last arrangements with his British col- 
league, Viscount Gort. That night the 
French general mobilization order was 
ready, and King George VI was reported 
to have signed the British one. And when 
Yugoslavia and Rumania swung around 
to Czechoslovakia’s side—adding a total 
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of 1,500,000 men, British military experts 
summed up the opposing forces: allies, 
33,220,000; Germany and Italy combined, 
16,158,000. 

Getting the men ready, however, wasn’t 
the hardest job in London and Paris. Long 
ago the general staffs had agreed that in a 
long war the odds were against Germany. 
But neither was sure that it would not 
have to surrender—at least temporarily— 
supremacy in the air. No one is sure of the 
size of Marshal Géring’s long-vaunted air 
force. Estimates range from 5,000 to 
10,000 planes and German factories are 
turning out 400 craft a month. So that all 
last week the most spectacular sight was 
not the farewells of reservists but the prep- 
arations to protect civilians in London and 
Paris. 

Prague blacked out and seemed to like 


it, and Berlin remained phenomenally 
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calm. Only a few new anti-aircraft guns 
appeared on tall buildings, and no war 
excitement stirred street crowds. Paris 
and London, congested cities and national 
treasure houses to an extent that Berlin is 
not, prepared for punishment. In Britain, 
air-raid precautions bureaus worked on a 
24-hour basis, distributing and fitting 45,- 
000,000 gas masks. In France, while dis- 
trict centers gave out masks, government 
handbills advised everyone to leave town 
unless they had reason to stay. Both set 
aside railway cars and arterial roads for 
evacuation of all who could not get under- 
ground. 


Black Monday 


Sunday night excited crowds made the 
backdrop in Trafalgar Square and White- 
hall while the action moved to a climax. 
British Fascists fought police and a hostile 
public. In St. James’s Park, a few blocks 
away, workmen under floodlights dug 
air-raid trenches. And when Premier Da- 
ladier and Foreign Minister Bonnet drove 
from the airport, they passed sound trucks 
braying: “Every citizen get his gas mask 
fitted! Do not delay.” 

Just a week earlier the same two met 
Chamberlain behind the doors of No. 10 
Downing Street and gave away the 
Czechs’ Sudetenland. This time they re- 
versed gear. Czech Minister Jan Masaryk 
already had notified the Foreign Office 
that his country found Hitler’s new de- 
mands “unacceptable.” At midnight Cham- 
berlain called an emergency Cabinet meet- 
ing—the third in the day—then talked 
to the Frenchmen again. 

When they assembled once more Mon- 
day morning France’s stand was taken: 
support if Czechoslovakia were invaded. 
Chamberlain made a new effort at com- 
promise. He sent Sir Horace Wilson flying 
to Berlin to reach the Fiihrer before he 
made a speech. 

Hitler, speaking at Berlin’s Sport Palace, 
began peacefully enough: “As its contribu- 
tion to peace, Germany is prepared to limit 
its army to 300,000 if others will ...I 
am an‘ex-soldier and I know what war 
means.” But Germany had armed “to an 
extent the world never saw before” and 
is ready to demand its rights. Foremost 
of these would be rescue of the Sudetens 
from Czech tyranny ... and a promise: 
“The Sudeten problem constitutes the 
final territorial demand I have to make in 
Europe.” 

Benes, “the liar,” stood in his way, how- 
ever. This personal attack on’ Benes first 
was launched in the Fiihrer’s Nuremberg 
speech Sept. 12. That was mild com- 
pared to the new one. Benes was “the 
father of the lie” that created the Czecho- 
slovak state. “But Benes wants to shirk 
his duty. He thinks that he can persuade 
France and England to agree with him. 
But I stand between . . . To Mr. Cham- 
berlain I am deeply grateful. I have as- 








Wide World 


Smigly-Rydz, Poland’s strong man 


sured him that when this problem is 
solved there will be no further territorial 
difficulties . . . Benes has the choice now 
between war and peace. If he does not 
accede to my request and fulfill his 
promises formerly made, we shall take the 
Sudetenland. He must cede this region to 
us by Oct. 1.” 

As Hitler’s final words crackled over the 
radio, the Foreign Office in London issued 
a communiqué: “If in spite of all efforts 
. .. A-German attack is made on Czecho- 
slovakia, the immediate result will be that 
France will be bound to come to her as- 
sistance and Britain and Russia will stand 
by France.” 

That seemed to make the setup com- 
plete, with the deadline four days away. 
The Fiihrer immediately summoned com- 
manders of army, navy, and air force to a 
war council in the Chancellery. In Down- 
ing Street, however, Chamberlain saw a 
final loophole in the way the Fiihrer 
centered his attack on Benes. The Czech 
President, he said in a formal statement, 
had made no promises to Germany but to 
Britain and France, and: 

“Speaking for the British Government, 
we regard ourselves as morally responsible 
for seeing that the promises are carried 
out fairly and fully and we are prepared 
to undertake that they shall be so carried 
out with all reasonable promptitude, pro- 
vided that the German Government will 
agree to settlement of the terms and con- 
ditions of the transfer by discussion and 
not by force.” 


Significance 


Britain’s offer to guarantee transfer of 
the Sudetenland on condition that Hitler 
would forgo force was in line with the 
whole frenzied diplomatic jockeying of the 
crisis. This has been to shift from one side 
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British Chief of Staff Gort 


to the other responsibility for starting a 
war that everybody—including Germany 
—fears. 

After the breakdown at Godesberg and 
Hitler’s speech, one fact stood out: Eu- 
rope had reached the edge of catastrophe 
over a question of procedure—whether 
the Sudetenland should become Nazi by 
a date on the calendar. 

The real cause, of course, is a lot deeper. 
Two weeks ago Britain and France were 
ready to give way to the Fiihrer even if 
their present governments were shamed 
and discredited for it. Their stipulation in 
exchange was that the Fiihrer should 
agree to the non-violent, tedious method 
which they consider necessary—and 
which the new Germany condemns as the 
one that kept it in the thrall of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty until Hitler came. 

Not at any phase of the quarrel have 
the vital interests of any nation been di- 
rectly involved—except Czechoslovakia’s, 
and that hasn’t been considered greatly 
by any of the others. The only issue, then, 
was whether one man—and no proven 
Napoleon at that—should dictate to all. 
With terror of war stronger than every 
other emotion, it seemed incredible that 
a way out could not be found. 





Flashes and Echoes 


Sept. 26, on the eve of Hitler’s Sports 
Palace address, the entire staff of the 
French military mission which has trained 
Prague’s army since the end of the World 
War was enrolled as part of the Czech 
General Staff under Gen. Ludwig Krejci 
(himself a graduate of France’s great St. 
Cyr military academy). Three days 
earlier Gen. Louis Faucher, retired head 
of the mission, had offered his services to 
Premier General Syrovy, bitterly cried 





he was “ashamed” of France’s betrayal, 
and vowed: “I never will return to my 
native country!” 


* At Nuremberg, Sept. 12, Hitler said he 
would not let Czechoslovakia “become 
another Palestine” and chided Britain for 
mistreating “poor defenseless Arabs.” Two 
days later, thirteen Royal Air Force 
planes began a three-day battle, in which 
infantry joined, against a band of 400 
armed Arab raiders. They killed 130, in- 
cluding the ringleader. Britain increased 
efforts to suppress terrorism in the Holy 
Land by ordering 8,000 fresh troops to 
reinforce the 10,000 regulars already there 
and sending the main force of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet to the eastern end of that 
sea. And last week two leading Arab rebel 
chieftains, Abdul Rahim Haj Moham- 
med and Arif Abdul Razik, patched 
up their quarrel, each retaining title of 
commander-in-chief for separate districts, 
to renew the warfare against British and 
Jews. 


* Anti-aircraft guns were hastily mounted 
along Alexandria’s 17-mile seafront as the 
Egyptian Government called an emergency 
meeting of the defense council to take 
extensive defense measures along Egypt’s 
frontiers in the European crisis. 


“ With a reserve mine sweeper manned 
by Maltese put into commission, Malta, 
Britain’s mid-Mediterranean base, already 
was on a war footing. One territorial*regi- 
ment is stationed on the island. 


“South Africa has been the sole doubtful 
British dominion. Last week, although he 
told the House of Assembly he was con- 
fident there would be no war, Prime Minis- 
ter General Hertzog declared: “No coun- 
try has the right to drag in South Africa, 
but all free nations have certain obliga- 
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tions and these will be faithfully carried 
out.” 


{| Belgium’s government committee on 
wartime food supplies met under Gen. 
George Theunis to arrange an exchange 
of goods for food with the Netherlands, 
Scandinavian countries, and the Western 
Hemisphere. Communal elections slated for 
Oct. 9 were canceled. 


“Queen Wilhelmina opened Parliament 
with a speech from the throne approving 
increased military precautions, particular- 
ly in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
regular fall army maneuvers were abrupt- 
ly halted and all leaves were canceled. In 
maneuvers, troops retreated from the Ger- 
man frontier to a new “water line”— 
dyked land below sea level that can be 
submerged in a few hours. 


‘| With King Gustav presiding, the Swed- 
ish Cabinet decided to retain under arms 
one-fourth of the men called up for 
autumn maneuvers. 


{| Police raided the autonomy-movement 
headquarters at Rennes, Brittany, and 
seized posters that proclaimed: “No war 
for the Czechs against the will of Bretons!” 
Alsace-Lorraine, on the other side of 
France, has a more serious race problem. 
There German-born Hermann Bickler is 
hailed as one who might lead the Teutonic 
Alsatians back to the Vaterland across the 
Rhine. Old people, women, and children 
last week started an exodus from this and 
other frontier areas. 


{| Carrier pigeons in the Strasbourg region 
were sentenced to death lest they be used 
to carry information to the enemy, as was 
the case in the World War. Alongside 
mobilization and requisition orders are 
notices telling owners to kill the birds and 
deliver the bodies at the local Town Hall. 


When Czech Premier Hodza broadcast 


on the crisis, German radio stations tried 
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to drown him out with a Morse code bar- 
rage. Moscow caught only disjointed frag- 
ments of Hitler’s Nuremberg speech be- 
cause of similar Russian interference. 
With a war on the air waves already on, 
the British Broadcasting Corp. was con- 
sidering using ultrashort waves for news 
broadcasts and official emergency warn- 
ings. 

{Despite gathering war clouds, Stalin, 
Premier Molotoff, War Commissar Voro- 
shiloff, and other high Soviet leaders spent 
an afternoon inspecting a new Russian 
automobile at the Kremlin. In Geneva, 
Foreign Affairs Commissar Litvinoff went 
to the movies to see Harry Baur in the 
French Rasputin film “Imperial Tragedy.” 


€ Germany’s proud liner in 1914, the SS. 
Vaterland became the United States troop 
transport Leviathan in 1917, a liner again 
in 1923, and a rusted hulk sold to a 
British scrap dealer in 1937. Last week all 
but the hull had been converted into 
armament—perhaps for use against its 
mother country. 


"Sept. 24 British Legion leader Sir Ian 
Hamilton played host to 800 German ex- 
servicemen in London. Gordon Highlanders 
piped Scottish and German airs and the 
Germans joined in singing “Tipperary” 
and “Loch Lomond.” Some danced the 
Lambeth Walk. 


© British women were changing their style 
of hair dress so as to facilitate putting on 
gas masks. 


“Somber crowds in Downing Street, 
watching anxious statesmen hasten in and 
out of No. 10 last week, relieved their 
feelings by cheering Joey—the solemn 
black cat that habitually squats on the 
doorstep and which the British have re- 
garded as a good-luck omen. In Godes- 
berg, however, a white cat skipping across 
the Prime Minister’s path encouraged 
Nazis. To them a white cat signified good 
luck. 





Americans in Spain 


Hitherto cool or hostile Geneva diplo- 
mats enthusiastically applauded Premier 
Juan Negrin’s shrewd dramatic announce- 
ment to the League of Nations Assembly 
last week that the loyalists will withdraw 
all their foreign volunteers from Spain by 
Jan. 1, 

Plainly aiming to discredit Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco and his German 
and Italian allies, Dr. Negrin explained 
that his government was “resolved to re- 
move the possibility of any pretext for 
people’s continuing to cast doubt on the 
purely national character of the cause for 
which the republican army is fighting.” 
He paid a warm tribute to the “courageous 
devoted” men of the international bri- 
gades—comprising Americans, Canadians, 
British, French, Russians, anti-Fascist 
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Italians, and anti-Nazi Germans and re- 
quested that an international committee 
verify the withdrawal. 

Withdrawal of the internationals has 
been taking place gradually since last 
spring. Latest estimates put the number 
of foreigners still in loyalist Spain at 
10,000, including 500 to 1,000 Americans. 

The day after the Premier’s announce- 
ment at Geneva, 400 Americans were 
among internationals rushed into action 
on the Ebro River front near Gandesa to 
resist a sudden insurgent push. Capt. Mal- 
colm Dunbar, English chief of staff of 
their brigade, was peppered with shrapnel 
and replaced by Lt. Howard Goddard of 
Los Angeles. Capt. Leonard Lamb of 





Cleveland also was lightly wounded by 
shrapnel. 

Loyalists claimed gains on the Teruel 
and Estremadura fronts. 





Deadline in Asia 


Last week, along the soggy Yangtze 
Valley, Japanese planes temporarily ceased 
bombing Chinese positions. Instead they 
flew over their own detachments dropping 
rubber boats. After a week of rain, rivers 
had everywhere broken bounds and turned 
hard plains into morasses. But, despite the 
mud, Japanese troops pushed rapidly for- 
ward in their great offensive to encircle 
and take Hankow. 

On the Yangtze itself the Japanese ad- 
vanced from their last fortnight’s capture 
of Matowchen—30 miles above Kiukiang 
—to the next Chinese defensive base: the 
little town of Tienchiachen, where Chinese 
heavy artillery, perching atop towering 
cliffs, commended the river gorge. To 
smash through these, 27 warships swung 
into action this week and, for the first 
time in the war, gas was used on a large 
scale. 

On both flanks of this main attack, 
pincer movements also threatened Chiang 
Kai-shek’s beleaguered capital. In the 
north one column drove to within 24 miles 
of Sinyang on the Hankow-Peiping rail- 
way. In the south, taking an unexpected 
course, the Japanese pushed down the 
lakelike Fu River to Yangsin, only 60 
miles from the Canton-Hankow railway. 

Intensification of the costly Yangtze 
campaign showed that Tokyo was more 
determined than ever to capture Hankow 
by Oct. 1—incidentally Adolf Hitler’s 
deadline for Czechoslovakian capitulation. 








Sovfoto 
Amphibians: Russian tanks, built for use in the strategically perilous 
marshes of the western border lands trying out their swimming ability 
near Kiev. 
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Home, James! 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


When one is apprised of the fact 
that Miss Elizabeth B. Ginty spent 
a considerable portion of her earlier 
life as secretary and general factotum 
to the late David Belasco, one may the 
more readily understand the rachitic 
quality of her play about Jesse James, 
Missouri Lecenp. It isn’t that the lady 
hasn’t tried sincerely and hard to make 
a sound job of it. She undoubtedly, to 
the best of her ability, has. But that 
ability, whatever it may have been in 
the first place, shows so clearly the 
effects of long and intimate association 
with the late gooroo of grease paint 
that her exhibit needs only a half-dozen 
Tiffany lamps, a $5,000 Paisley shawl 
thrown over the piano, and a slightly 
more realistic rainstorm—and perhaps 
its title changed to “The Boy of the 
Golden West”—to take us all right 
back to her old boss’ heyday. 

So insidious has the Belasco in- 
fluence upon her been that the lady 
does not, apparently, herself realize it. 
In a recent interview she allowed that 
she cared little for the work of women 
playwrights because, she said, they 
were given to an excess of sentiment. 
Yet, though she thus implies that she 
herself is free from any such excess, 
her own play betrays it to an extent 
that would have warmed her mentor’s 
heart. It is true that she follows 
in some measure James’ biographical 
record, but she so massages fact with 
the soothing syrup of sentimental 
theatrical hokum that it frequently be- 
comes indiscernible to the categorical 
eye. We are, accordingly, vouchsafed 
a play in which the notorious bandit’s 
climactic deed consists in paraphrasing 
the well-known old scene from “Turn 
to the Right” and stealing back from 
a bank messenger the $200 which he 
(Jesse) gave to a poor widow to pay 
off the mortgage on her house. And we 
thus get a Jesse who can’t abide a man 
who uses cuss words, who is dutifully 
religious, who brushes away a tear 
whenever he thinks of his dear wife, 
who is 715 times more honorable than 
Neville Chamberlain, who talks wist- 
fully of his dear, departed mother, and 
who is tenderly dusting off her picture 
when he meets his end. 


It isn’t, as has been noted, that some 
of these sentiments were not to a 
degree attributable to the hero of our 
youth. It is, rather, that Miss G. has 
heated the degree up to 105 in the 
shade. The J.J. that emerges is, con- 
sequently, not a bandit with a soft side 


’ so much as a softy with a bandit side. 


If, whatever solemn reference tomes 
the author has nosed, our Jesse was 
anything like that, Street & Smith 
certainly swindled us out of a lot of 
dimes in the early ’90s. Nor are Miss 
G.’s literary style and humor sufficiently 
electric to atone for her dubious de- 
bunking exercise. Her rustic dramatic 
belles lettres may roughly be described 
as the species which inevitably em- 
braces the line: “What might your 
name be, stranger?” and her humor as 
the variety which concerns itself with 
posteriors, whether of horses or of 
bustle-amplified females. There are 
plays of pure plot that may be interest- 
ing. There are plays of literary grace 
that may be important. Miss Ginty’s 
plot is dull stuff. Miss Ginty’s literary 
grace is nil. 

Uncritical footnote: Three-fourths of 
the critics voted the exhibit pretty 
high-toned stuff. 


(Ce Porter, Clifton Webb, Libby 
Holman, Lupe Velez, and some 50 or 60 
associated song writers, warblers, hoof- 
ers, scene painters, dialogue confectors, 
and general dish and bottle washers 
have tried to make something of the 
Winter Garden show called You Never 
Know and have been brilliantly, nay 
dazzlingly, unsuccessful. It takes no 
critic to impart this news to them, 
however, as advance reports had it that 
almost all of them at one time or an- 
other did their level best to clear out 
of the mess before it reached a New 
York opening. There isn’t in the entire 
spectacle more than a faint ounce of 
imagination, originality, attractiveness, 
or humor. At its initial showing, in the 
middle of the first act the curtains got 
stuck. The customers appreciated fully 
half an hour earlier that they had ex- 
perienced a similar misfortune. 
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Juvenile Road Troupes 
Double Touring Area to Reach 
Audience of Two Million 


While Broadway languished in its sum- 
mer siesta, a hilly estate outside Chap- 
paqua, N.Y., bustled with theatrical ac- 
tivity. As a result, six companies of actors 
leave the estate this week to crisscross the 
United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Florida. The 
exodus inaugurates the fifteenth season of 
the Clare Tree Major Children’s Theatre. 

Mrs. Major comes of a theatrical fam- 
ily. Her great-aunt was Ellen Tree, an 
early nineteenth-century English actress 
who became a favorite with American 
theatre-goers. Clare Tree began her own 
theatrical career at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art under the tutelage of Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree (no relation). 
She came to the United States in 1914 and 
in New York acted with the Washington 
Square Theatre until that organization 
disbanded; then she took over the onetime 
Princess Theatre in 39th Street and be- 
came Broadway’s first woman manager. 

Because she had a small daughter, Dor- 
othy—now one of her executive associates 
—Mrs. Major grew interested in theatri- 
cals for children. In 1923 she enlisted casts 
of professional actors and experimented 
with Saturday morning performances of 
such juvenilia as “Cinderella” and “Alad- 
din.” It wasn’t long before out-of-town 
school heads and parent-teacher associa- 
tions were begging the actress-manager to 
export her plays to their cities. In 1928 
the company took to the road; six years 
later the Children’s Theatre, now the oldest 
and most extensive in the United States, 
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required the services of three more com- 
panies. ; ; 

This year, with six troupes on the road, 
the theatre will almost double its touring 
area. As before, each unit will consist of a 
bus or large touring car for the players and 
a truck for the scenery and costumes. The 
combined units, crossing 33 states, will roll 
up to well-equipped theatres and bare 
high-school auditoriums in more than 500 
cities and towns; their repertory, chosen 
by ballots submitted to youthful audiences, 
will offer “Peter Pan,” “Cinderella,” “The 
Little Princess,” “King of the Golden 
River,” “Nobody’s Boy,” and “The Five 
Little Peppers.” 

During the 32-week season, Mrs. Major 
expects to entertain from 1,500,000 to 
9900,000 children. This vast audience is 
possible, she asserts, because “children, 
with their characteristic craving for real- 
ism, find shadow pictures on the screen a 
trifle unsatisfactory ... long for plays with 
living actors.” Her theory is substantiated 
in general by fifteen years of steady expan- 
sion and in particular by the little girl who, 
in an essay contrasting the Children’s The- 
atre with the movies, summarized: “On 
the whole, I prefer the round actors to 
the flat ones.” 


aaa 





Aristocrats of the Congo: 
Unusual Jungle Film Reveals 
Some Startling Habits 


Armand Denis, 42-year-old Belgian ex- 
plorer, began his adult life as a lawyer, 
turned his attention to chemistry and 
radio mechanics, then threatened to settle 
down as a film sound-recording engineer. 
But that phase of movie making inspired 
Denis to try his hand at film production, 
and today this hobby, in conjunction with 
a passion for exploring strange lands, is 
still his major interest. 

In 1926 Denis married Leila Roosevelt, 





who is connected with both Presidential 
branches. A visit to her explorer-father, 
André Roosevelt, who was living in the 
Dutch East Indies, resulted in their first 
screen collaboration, the Balinese idyl, 
“Goona Goona.” 

Then, in 1935, King Leopold III com- 
missioned the couple to film a document 
of the Belgian Congo. Dark Rapture, 
released this week by Universal, is a 
feature-length syllabus of their extensive 
findings in equatorial Africa. 

With the Belgian Government’s aid, the 
Denis-Roosevelt expedition was able to 
penetrate to jungle regions rarely visited 
by white men and never before filmed. 
For a year the Denises and Leroy G. 
Phelps, Frank Buck’s ace camera man, 
lived with assorted Congo tribes, not only 
photographing the commonplaces of tribal 
life, their dances and sacred rituals, but 
recording for the first time the savage 
rhythms of their music and the weird 
clamor of the jungle. 

Synchronized with an explanatory narra- 
tive and an exciting sound track, “Dark 
Rapture” is a series of strange and thrilling 
sequences: Congo natives, armed only 
with coils of rope, capture wild elephants 
and later, in a more dangerous version of 
bronco busting, accustom them to human 
domination; sadistic jungle warriors initiate 
their adolescent sons into man’s estate in a 
primitive ceremony of hardship and torture; 
peripatetic, half-starved Mambuti pygmies, 
who are unable to build a house, swing an 
elaborate suspension bridge 60 feet above 
a crocodile-infested river; in Ruanda—a 
plateau cut off from Western Congoland 
by cloud-capped peaks and steaming lava 
beds—7-foot aristocrats who resemble 
courtiers of Cleopatra, rather than Ethiops, 
trip a heavy, fantastic toe in rhythms 
which curiously resemble swing song-and- 
dance. 

Little of the film is devoted to the 
comedy relief of quaint animals and none 
of it to the posturing of mighty game 


‘Dark Rapture’: Congo fashions . . . and elephant taming 
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hunters sitting nonchalantly astride their 
kill. Realism and authenticity were “Dark 
Rapture’s” objectives, and they have been 
skillfully attained. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Srraicut, PLAcE AND Suow (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): A gentleman jockey (Rich- 
ard Arlen) and his horsey fiancée (Phyllis 
Brooks) fall in and out of love as the Ritz 
Brothers take to the race track and the 
wrestling ring to provide occasional hi- 
larious interludes for horse-laugh lovers. 
Ethel Merman, George Barbier. 








‘Pirates’ of the Air Waves; 
BBC Loses $1,000,000 a Year 
Through Tax Defaults 


This week a man who never has spoken 
into a microphone, and who doesn’t know 
whether he ever will, becomes director- 
general of the British Broadcasting Corp. 
He is Frederick Wolff Ogilvie, 45, gray- 
haired president and vice chancellor of 
Queen’s University, Belfast. In succeeding 
Sir John Charles Walsham Reith, who re- 
signed last spring as BBC’s first director- 
general, Ogilvie steps out of a $7,500 uni- 
versity post into the strenuous $37,500 job 
of directing BBC destinies and guiding 
programs for the 8,500,000 licensed radio 
sets in England. 

That those destinies need a bit of guid- 
ing and BBC programs more than a bit 
of refurbishing is the opinion of a host of 
English listeners. For some time the Brit- 
ish public has grumbled about the “stodgi- 
ness” of BBC programs, and many have 
vented their discontent by tuning in on 
the powerful Luxembourg station across 
the Channel. 

Others dislike the $2.50 annual license 
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fee clamped on every receiving set. In fact, 
an estimated 10 per cent duck the fee by 
air-wave bootlegging—some 800,000 radio 
“pirates” are said to nick the BBC more 
than $1,000,000 annually, simply by dodg- 
ing the tax collector. 

As the BBC derives its revenue solely 
from license fees and the sale of its pub- 
lications, accepting no sponsored programs, 
such pirating is a direct blow at its major 
income. 

BBC’s 1937 revenue from licenses was 
about $13,500,000, the Treasury and Post 
Office taking the balance from 8,431,000 
paid licenses. The largest of its publications 
is Radio Times with a weekly circulation 
of 3,000,000, selling for 2 pence; World 
Radio comes next with 100,000 circulation; 
its total 1937 publication income was 
about $2,400,000. 

The magnitude of Ogilvie’s task is sug- 
gested by BBC’s more than 100,000 hours 
on the air last year, an increase of 13,000 
hours over the previous year; this included 
national, regional, and empire broadcasting 
and 1,619 hours of televised programs. 














ARTS 





Dancing in the Temple 


Ruth St. Denis has long been one of 
America’s leading dancers and teachers of 
dancing—her pupils include such newer 
lights as Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, and Charles Weidman. During the 
30 years of her professional career, she 
always has included at least one religious 
dance on her programs, and she has felt 
that the dance should be made an instru- 
ment of worship. In 1931 she founded the 
Society of Spiritual Arts to further this 
religious aim. In recent years the River- 
side, Rutgers Presbyterian, and Calvary 
Episcopal Churches in New York have 
recognized her sincerity by permitting her 
and her disciples to perform ritualistic 
dances at the services. 

Last week the veteran artist entered a 
new missionary field. At Adelphi, Garden 
City (Long Island) women’s college being 
reorganized along religio-educational lines 
by its new president, Paul Dawson Eddy, 
Miss St. Denis launched a class in temple 
dance, or the dance in its religious aspects.* 

Still slim and limber at 58, Miss St. 
Denis will guide 80 Adelphians—and any 
outsiders who care to enroll in her class— 
through elementary footwork, posture, 
rhythm, and body control. Her four as- 
sistants will teach Oriental, modern, and 
social dancing. 

In addition Miss St. Denis will conduct 
a Rhythmic Choir—an extracurricular 
activity for students interested in dancing 
publicly with their teacher at college 





*Ted Shawn, Miss St. Denis’ husband, also 
has taught in college. Last summer he gave a 
three-week course at Peabody, Nashville, Tenn. 











Ruth St. Denis, devout dancer 


chapel services and at outside engage- 
ments. Several such performances are al- 
ready scheduled for the choir, one at 
Adelphi Oct. 12 and the other at West 
Point’s chapel later in the fall. At these 
Miss St. Denis hopes to illustrate her aim: 
“to praise His name in the dance . 
praise Him upon the high-sounding cym- 
bals.” 





Grand Opera 


Six years ago the Metropolitan Opera 
lost its leading tenor, Beniamino Gigli, al- 
though his contract had three years to run. 
Gigli refused to accept a 10 per cent cut 
in his $100,000 annual salary and sailed 
for Europe. He lived for a while in his 
castle on the Adriatic, then made extended 
tours of European and South American 
concert halls. He also made two movies in 
Europe. 

This week he returned to America for 
the first time and will be heard on the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour Oct. 2. Five 
days later he will sing a leading part in 
the opening presentation of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Co. This company, now in its 
sixteenth season, employs several Metro- 
politan stars, and Gigli’s participation this 
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year indicates he may return to the Metro. 
politan. 


{ This fall, in its second season at the Cep. 
ter Theater, the San Carlo Opera Co. pre- 
sented 21 performances at popular prices, 
Leading event of the New York season 
was the successful debut of James Melton, 
Florida tenor who had made a name op 
the radio. Oct. 1 the company will start jts 
29th tour of the nation, making major 
stops in Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Mop- 
treal, and Toronto during the next two 
months. 





EDUCATION 


The Rockefeller Funds; 
Accounting of Moneys Spent 
for Education 

John D. Rockefeller lavished more 


money on research and education than 
any other man in history. His philanthro- 
pies totaled $530,000,000. Four-fifths of 
this went to four great trusts—Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, and the General Educa- 
tion Board. Nine years ago the Spelman 
Memorial merged’ with the foundation, 
leaving three founts of Rockefeller cash. 
Last week it was disclosed that the oil 
man’s trusts soon will be but two. 

In 1902, Rockefeller founded the General 
Education Board with the first of a series 
of endowments totaling $180,000,000. He 
gave the trustees a free hand in its use, 
and in 1920 they began spending from 
principal as well as income. In his report 
for 1936-37, published last week, President 
Raymond B. Fosdick explained: “The 
funds .. . on Dec. 31, 1937, amounted to 
$28,192,611.85 ... Of this . . . approximate- 
ly $12,000,000 is definitely earmarked for 
the board’s present programs . . . $7,300,- 
000 has been set aside for unexpected con- 
tingencies and for commitments . . . The 
free balance . . . is approximately $8,700,- 
000. The life of the General Education 
Board is therefore running to its close. 
It is probable that within a few years its 
funds will be completely exhausted.” 

Since its birth the board has wrestled 
with the riddle of Southern education. 
Then, as now, the Southern States were 
the slums of American learning—a fact of 
which the Federal government recently 
took cognizance. In 36 years the board 
has given away $89,000,000 for medical 
education, $68,000,000 for college educa- 
tion, $53,000,000 for special projects, and 
$40,000,000 for Negro schooling. 

Fosdick’s accounting for the past two 
years typifies the board’s spending tech- 
nique. In general education, for example, 
the Progressive Education Association re- 
ceived $84,500 for improvement of second- 
ary-school curricula; Sarah Lawrence Col- 
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lege, $100,000 to explore interests and 
capacities of freshmen; the American 
Council on Education, $178,500 for motion 
pictures; the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
¢16,800 for a study of children’s art 
abilities. The Brush Foundation, Harvard 
University, and the University of Califor- 
nia shared $421,600 for separate researches 
on growth and development in infancy 
and adolescence. 

In Southern education, the board granted 
16,000 to Columbia University’s Teachers 
College for study of school-bus facilities. 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga., got $3,000 
toward a librarian’s salary. Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S.C., drew $3,000 for a 
survey of British folk drama. To Atlanta 
University (Negro) went $352,328 for a 
heating plant. Tuskegee Institute (Negro) 
received $50,000 for vocational-training 
equipment. Negro teachers and adminis- 
trators got $94,782 in fellowships. 


Fosdick expressed no regret that these 
outpourings would soon end: “There are 
no scales, of course, by which the potential- 
ities of the present can be weighed against 
those of the future. But the present is vivid- 
ly here with its needs and possibilities; the 
future is beyond reckoning . . .” 


> 





Religious Vocational Schools 


St. Peter’s, a new Episcopal preparatory 
school that opened last week at Peekskill, 
N.Y., already has the aura of age and tra- 
dition. Its main building, a three-story 
25-room mansion built in 1753 by Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, Lieutenant Governor of 
New York, was one of General Washing- 
ton’s many headquarters. Its tiny chapel 
served as a Revolutionary troop hospital. 

Yet St. Peter’s educational theme is 
comparatively modern. It frankly copies 
the pattern cut by the 32-year-old Kent 
School of Kent, Conn., and the Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Sill, Kent headmaster and coach 
of its crews, helped shape St. Peter’s cur- 
riculum. 

The new school at present has 27 pupils 
from 10 to 16 years old under seven in- 
structors. As in Kent, their tuition fees 
range from nothing to $1,000 a year, ac- 
cording to their parents’ ability to pay. 
The school also follows Father Sill’s “self- 
help” idea of requiring the pupils to clean 
their own rooms and share general house- 
work. As in other strictly denominational 
institutions, the boys will study religion 
and receive communion daily. 

One feature of the new school is orig- 
inal: once each month the students will 
confer with ministers, doctors, business- 
men, and others for practical vocational 
advice. 

St. Peter’s headmaster and founder is 
the Rev. Frank C. Leeming, rector of St. 
Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Peekskill, married, and the father of two 
sons, aged 1 and 2. He was born in Eng- 


...and the historic home of St. Peter’s School 


land 39 years ago and came to this coun- 
try when he was 12. As organist and choir- 
master he worked his way through 
Bethany College in West Virginia; he 
studied music at Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore for four years before entering 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 

Father Leeming sees a determined swing 
back to religion among all creeds all over 
the country and claims he himself can 
preach “a fair sermon.” Nevertheless, he 
says, there are fewer people at his Sun- 
day rites than at his midweek “worship 
through music” services. 





RELIGION 





Germany’s Catholics 

Soon after Germany swallowed Austria 
last March, foreign observers reported a 
startling rumor: Theodor Cardinal In- 
nitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, might bow 
to Nazism, secede from the Vatican, and 
create a schismatic, state-supported Aus- 
trian Church. The prelate had publicly 
heiled Hitler and ordered Austrian clergy 
to obey the new regime. Even when the 
government loosed a flood of anti-Catholic 
propaganda, dissolved youth organizations, 
and suppressed church schools, Cardinal 
Innitzer made no complaints. 

Last week the Cardinal exploded the 
myth of impending schism. In a pastoral 
letter read in all Catholic pulpits but ig- 
nored in the press, Cardinal Innitzer and 
seven Austrian bishops made their first 
open protest. Echoing Pope Pius’ repeated 
denunciations of Nazi persecution in Ger- 
many proper, the letter charged that clergy 
had been forbidden to minister to political 
prisoners; the church had lost its right to 
perform legal marriages; and youth had 
been deprived of religious education. But 
the bishops phrased their objections mild- 
ly, apparently still hoping for some sort 
of church-state compromise. 

Their German colleagues have lost such 
hope. Catholics in Germany were freed 
from attack after Anschluss, while Hitler 
concentrated on Nazification of Austria. 
Yet the bishops knew the respite would be 
brief. Last month all the German college 
except Bishop Ludwig Sproll of Rotten- 
burg, who had been banished from his see 
for refusing to vote on the Anschluss 
plebiscite, convened at Fulda. There they 
issued a fierce diatribe against the govern- 
ment: “The onslaught has in no way re- 
laxed . . . Its obvious aim is to hamper 
and paralyze Catholic life, nay, to banish 
the Catholic Church from the midst of our 
people, and to uproot all Christendom .. . 
We see a German bishop served with the 
incredible order to leave his diocese .. . 
The Holy Father’s personal honor is not 
immune from scurrilous attacks ... We, 
German bishops and Catholics, give ex- 
pression to the indignation of the whole 
Catholic world.” 
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SPORTS 





The Tennis Invincibles: 
Don Budge and Alice Marble, 
With Notes on a Trainer 


After seven days of rain—a record for 
postponements in the national tennis 
championship—the weather cleared at 
Forest Hills, tarpaulins were hauled back 
off the courts, and play was resumed in 
the climax round. 
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Semifinals. Alice Marble, the tanned 
blond Californian who won the women’s 
title in 1936, reached the final in a dra- 
matic contest with Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, 
doll-like Bostonian, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5. Mrs. 
Fabyan trailed 1-5 in the first set, then 
won it when Miss Marble suddenly lapsed 
and batted the ball like a dub. In the 
second set Mrs. Fabyan’s steady retrieving 
gained her a 5-2 lead and she reached 
40-15 for match point; but then Miss 
Marble found her touch and hit out re- 
markably to square the count at one set 


Wide World 


Don Budge, a precedent-breaking champion 
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all. Both played superbly in the final set, 
Mrs. Fabyan coming up from behind with 
brilliant cross-court volleys to even the 
score at 5-all. But from then on Miss 
Marble’s fast forehand placements and 
manlike serves were unanswerable. 

By comparison, all subsequent matches 
were lifeless and one-sided. Don Budge’s 
speed and pace took all the sting out of 
Sidney Wood’s stylish game, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3, 
Gene Mako scored a one-sided upset over 
Jack Bromwich, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4. 

Finals. Many spectators were still ar- 
riving in the horseshoe stadium when 
Miss Marble, showing more accuracy and 
power than ever before, finished off 
Nancye Wynne for the women’s cham- 
pionship, 6-0, 6-3, in 22 minutes. The 
Australian, picked by many as the coming 
queen of the courts, had no control what- 
soever. She almost seemed to have con- 
ceded defeat from the start. 

The men’s final between Budge and 
Mako, United States doubles champions, 
was delayed ten minutes by a unique mis- 
hap. As the booming loud-speaker ex- 
plained, “Mr. Mako has misplaced his 
racquets.” 

Finally, the pair entered the court, 
carrying four racquets apiece, posed arms 
around each other for photographers, and 
put on exactly the show that might have 
been expected. Whenever Budge attacked 
with evident intent to win, he won. He 
took the first set easily, 6-3. In the second 
set, the ‘anky redhead showed some mercy 
to his bcyhood pal by standing on the 
base line instead of advancing. Mako took 
advantage of this kindness, volleyed deft- 
ly, and won, 8-6. Thereafter both played 
without giving or asking quarter, and the 
score accurately reflected the relative 
abilities—Budge won 6-2, 6-1. With a 
final backhand cross-court placement, the 
champion became the first in history to 
win the United States, Great Britain, 
French, and Australian titles in a single 
year. 

Power of the Milkshake. Few tennis 
fans have ever heard of Tom Stow, the 
man who played the major part in mold- 
ing Budge into the greatest player of his 
day. On his wrist Stow wears a watch 
given him by Budge, inscribed: “May we 
always work together—Don.” 

Lloyd Budge, a pro, brought his brother 
Don to Stow in 1933, confident that the 
California University coach would get re- 
sults if anyone could. Self-effacing to the 
extreme, Stow admits the credit reluc- 
tantly, fearful lest he appear conceited. 
“Yes, I’ve helped him quite a lot. Five 
years ago he had no overhead shots, no 
net game, and his serve was a joke. He 
didn’t know how to throw the ball up 
properly. 

“We decided to take Ellsworth Vines as 
our model. Two hours a day, three days 4 
week, I fed him practice balls. It sounds 
funny now, but I was so sure he’d never 
learn to volley that I concentrated on his 
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Alice Marble, queen of the courts 


ground strokes to the corners. Those 
ground strokes have become his strongest 
weapons. 

“In 1934, a vital question came up. Don 
considered changing his grip—a thought 
that gave me horrors. For as far as I knew 
no man ever became a champion after 
making such a drastic switch in funda- 
mentals. It was Sidney Wood who finally 
persuaded Don to grab the racquet with 
his hand more on top (the Eastern style) 
and to quit holding it with his hand facing 
the net (the Western style) . 

““O.K.’, I said. ‘But I won’t be respon- 
sible.’ For a time Don couldn’t even hit 
the ball back over the net, but then sud- 
denly one day he caught on. His backhand 
became stronger than ever and soon he 
learned to control his forehand fairly well. 

“Now, of course, he has about every- 
thing but you'll note he’s not as graceful 
as some. I’ve never tried to teach him 
flowing rhythm for I believe that proper 


execution—aiming the racquet accurately, 
getting the body into the shot—is far more 
important. The hardest job was to build 
up his incentive. The temptation of bet- 
tii. him a milkshake he couldn’t beat cer- 
tein opponents worked wonders.” 





Power on the Gridiron 


The trend nowadays is all against the 
practice of strong football colleges open- 
ing the season against weak opponents. 
These tune-ups are dying out, not be- 
cause of the unfairness, but because ath- 
letic authorities have come to realize that 
scheduling a lopsided game means wasting 
a Saturday when a huge crowd might 
otherwise be attracted. A full house is 
soothing balm, even for a defeat. Never 
before last Saturday has a season started 
in September with as many powerhouse 
machines facing each other. 


-—— 


{A crowd of 65,000 gathered in Los 
Angeles’ vast Memorial Coliseum and saw 
Alabama defeat Southern California with 
forward passes 19-7; two of Bama’s touch- 
down passes were thrown by Herky Mos- 
ley. Southern California’s only touchdown 
was a gift, the result of a fourth-quarter 
fumble by Charley Boswell, Alabama’s 
safety man. Phil Gaspar added the Tro- 
jan’s extra point, wearing the new rub- 
ber kicking toe (Newsweek; Sept. 26). 


"In Minneapolis, before a cheering home 
crowd of 50,000, Minnesota recovered 
fumbles, blocked punts, intercepted for- 
ward passes, and shut out Washington 
15-0. 


"In Berkeley, Calif., 50,000 roared while 
California, confused for three periods, put 
on two fourth-quarter power drives down 
the field and defeated St. Mary’s 12-7. 


{In Pittsburgh, 35,000 sat gloomily while 
West Virginia held the powerful Pitt team 
0-0 during the first quarter. But Jock 
Sutherland’s “dream backfield” of Gold- 
berg, Stebbins, Cassiano, and Chickerneo 
finally marched. Goldberg, born in Elkins, 
W.Va., bucked over West Virginia’s line 
for two touchdowns, and Pittsburgh ulti- 
mately won 19-0. 


Outlook. These previews of the 1938 
season, which spreads this week end to all 
football fronts throughout the nation, 
gave little indication as to whether the 
game will actually be more wide open 
than ever this fall. 

The new rule permitting an unlimited 
number of passes into the end zone with- 
out penalty (except loss of ball on fourth 
down) would seem to invite more emphasis 
on aerial attacks. But “to pass or not to 
pass” is still the burning question among 
coaches, except in the warm South where 
the answer has been “yes” for several 
seasons. Northern coaches, dreading those 
rainy or snowy Saturdays when the ball 
will be slippery, hesitate to deviate too 
far from the fundamentals of rushing. 

Last fall the five-man defensive line 
confused or stalled many attacks. But this 
season coaches are preparing for it. After 
many offensive teams out of the 
huddle, the quarterback will look over his 
opponent’s line-up and then, if he sees 
fit, call a series of numbers to indicate a 
new attacking formation. As in football’s 
early days, the quarterback looms more 
and more as a coach on the field. 

The most surprising football season 
would be one that produced no surprises. 
But, until proved otherwise, the following 
teams stand out as the nation’s best: 

In the East: Pittsburgh, Dartmouth, 
Cornell. In the Southeast: Alabama, 
North Carolina, Duke, Auburn, and Ten- 
nessee. In the Southwest: Rice, Texas 
Christian, and Baylor. In the Midwest: 
Minnesota (likely Big Ten Conference 
champions) and Nebraska (Big Six Con- 
ference favorites). On the West Coast, 
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there appears to be no wonder team: four 
about equal—Southern California, Stan- 
ford, Washington, and California. 





GUESSING GAMES 


NEwswEEK’s predictions for games played on 
the season’s opening day, Sept. 24, turned out 
to be 13 right, 5 wrong, 1 tied—a percentage of 
.72. The magazine’s choices for Oct. 1 follow 
(favorites in italics). 


InTeRSECTIONAL: Baylor-Oklahoma A. & 
M.; Colorado-Missouri; Rice-Oklahoma; 
Louisiana State-Texas; Texas A. & M.- 
Tulsa; Army-V.P.1. 

East: Cornell-Colgate; Dartmouth-St. 
Lawrence; Harvard-Brown; Holy Cross- 
Rhode Island; Boston U.-Lehigh; 
N.Y.U.-Maine; Maryland-Penn State; 
Pennsylvania-Lafayette; Princeton-Wil- 
liams; Pittsburgh-Temple; West Vir- 
ginia-West Virginia Wesleyan; Yale- 
Columbia. 

Sourneast: Alabama-Howard; Mississippi 
State-Florida; North Carolina-North 
Carolina State; Georgia-South Carolina; 
Tennessee-Clemson; Auburn-Tulane; 
Navy-V.M.1.; Washington & Lee-Vir- 
ginia. 

Soutuwest: Southern Methodist-Arizona; 
Texas Christian-Arkansas. 

Mipwest: Purdue-Butler; Michigan State- 
Michigan; Minnesota-Nebraska; North- 
western-Kansas State; Kansas-Notre 
Dame; Ohio State-Indiana; Wisconsin- 
Marquette. 

West: Oregon-U.C.L.A.; Southern Cali- 
fornia-Oregon State; Santa Clara-Stan- 
ford; Washington-Idaho; California- 
Washington State; Brigham Young- 
Denver (Sept. 30). 





One Man in a Boat 


Four were entered in last week’s Presi- 
dent Cup speedboat race on the Potomac, 
but at the last moment the three American 
pilots withdrew. They conceded victory to 
Count Theo Rossi of Italy after one good 
look at his $100,000 hydroplane Alagi. The 
Count might have crawled around the six 
214-mile laps of the 15-mile course at a 
snail’s pace. Instead on his solo dash he 
averaged 66.98 miles an hour and roared 
to a record-breaking mark of 13.26%, 
which clipped 10%5 seconds off the mark 
he established a year ago. 





Golf: Patty Berg Arrives 


Three years ago golf experts began pre- 
dicting it would only be a matter of time 
before Patty Jane Berg, 17, would prove 
herself the foremost woman golfer in the 
United States. O. B. Keeler, veteran links 
writer, enthusiastically dubbed her “a 
Bobby Jones in skirts.” 


Youth and inexperience prevented Patty 








International 


Patty Berg, girl wonder 


from scaling the heights last year. In the 
final of the national championship, she be- 
came so jittery she could hardly hold a 
club and was swamped 7 up and 6 to play 
by Mrs. Estelle Lawson Page, the hefty 
daughter of Bob Lawson, who pitched for 
the Boston Braves in 1901 and 1902. 

But last week, when Patty and Mrs. 
Page met again in the final of the women’s 
amateur at Wilmette, Ill., the story dif- 
fered. In the face of greater experience, 
plus a gusty wind, 20-year-old Patty stood 
firm. Two up when she and Mrs. Page 
stopped for lunch after eighteen holes, she 
added to her lead in the afternoon. By 
nightfall she had dethroned the champion, 
6 up and 5 to play. 
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Old Hat and Sweater. Of present-day 
golf queens, Patty Berg ranks not only 
first in skill but tops as the personal fayor. 
ite of galleries. There isn’t the slightest 
trace of pretense in this redheaded tomboy 
daughter of a Minneapolis grain merchant. 
When introduced to a stranger, she beams 
broadly, looks straight in his or her eyes, 
and more often than not extends both 
hands in greeting. 

Patty has a million freckles and a shiny 
snub nose but uses no make-up. Year after 
year she wears the same old hat and the 
same old sweater. Lucky omens, she thinks, 
are far more important than good looks, 
If you’re standing close to Patty on one 
of those rare occasions when she misses a 
shot, youll hear her mumble to herself: 
“Patty, you bum.” 





SCIENCE 
Relief From the Needle: 


Hormone ‘Wafer’ May Supplant 





Tedious Injections 


Certain functional disorders (in men- 
struation, for instance) are caused by in- 
sufficient sex hormones. Treatment usually 
consists of replacing the missing substances 
through injection or oral doses. But it is a 
long process requiring several months, and 
laboratory workers are seeking to eliminate 
the necessity of frequent dosage by de- 
veloping a new method of supplying the 
hormones. 

Early this year two German workers in- 
serted tiny sacs of estrone—one of the 
most important female sex hormones—into 
the abdominal cavities of rats. The result 





Wide World 
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of their experiments has not been an- 
nounced, but an issue of The Lancet, Brit- 
ish medical magazine which reached the 
United States last week, carried a report 
of similar studies. Drs. R. Deanesly and 
A. S. Parkes of Londen, working in the 
National Institute for Medical Research 
under the direction of Sir Henry Dale, 
1936 Nobel Prize winner, succeeded in con- 
centrating sex hormones into disks about 
the size of pinheads. 

These disks were inserted into slits in 
the skin of guinea pigs and mice and sealed 
with a single stitch. In the ensuing months 
Drs. Deanesly and Parkes noted results 
identical with hormone injections. One of 
the actions of estrone is to slow normal 
growth, and in four months the experi- 
mental guinea pigs weighed 550 grams, 
nearly 200 grams below average. The mice 
absorbed the solid sex hormones at such a 
slow and regular rate that one disk lasted 
a year. 

Using this method it is possible to re- 
move the wafer after several months and 
determine how much was used by body 
tissues. This provides a degree of exact- 
ness in sex-hormone treatments heretofore 
impossible and offers an opportunity of 
reducing the waste of hormones experi- 
enced in other forms of treatment. On 
completion of their work, the doctors hope 
to make possible treatment of almost any 
intensity and duration through a single 
administration of hormones. 

From Animals to Humans. The disk 
technique has already been tried on at 
least one human patient. Dr. P. M. F. 
Bishop of England inserted a 14-milligram 
estrone tablet beneath the skin of a young 
woman suffering from menstrual compli- 
cations, and for a month she didn’t have 
to take daily oral doses. Then the tablet 
lost its effect, possibly because it was too 
small. Further tests, however, may bring 
greater success. 





Progress Against Viruses 


Sulfanilamide and other chemicals have 
proved effective in treating _bacteria- 
caused diseases such as scarlet fever, men- 
ingitis, tonsillitis, and childbed fever. But 
chemicals haven’t produced good results 
against virus-caused ailments, like infan- 
tile paralysis, influenza, colds, etc. 

Early this year, however, two Columbia 
University doctors, A. R. Dochez and C. A. 
Slanetz, injected 28 laboratory animals 
with distemper-producing viruses closely 
related to the bodies that cause human in- 
fluenza. They then saved them with doses 
of sodium sulfanilyl sulfanilate, a white 
crystalline substance recently discovered 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21). And in the latest 
issue of the Journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Dr. C. E. 
Larsen of Rushville, Ind., reports practical 
application of the New Yorkers’ research. 
After failing to help three distemper- 


stricken dogs with accepted serum injec- 
tions, Dr. Larsen recalled an article by Drs. 
Dochez and Slanetz. With nine sulfanilate 
tablets apiece, he cured the pups in three 
days. If similar experiments stand further 
tests, chemistry will be considerably aided 
in its search for a substance that will be 
effective against more serious virus dis- 
eases in human beings. 





. . . for 50 Centuries 


A crowd of civic leaders joined officials 
of both the World’s Fair and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. last 
week to witness the burial of a torpedo- 
shaped tube on the fair grounds at Flush- 
ing, N.Y. Enclosed in the Cupaloy cylin- 
der, designed to endure 5,000 years, was a 
compact record of modern life for the en- 
lightenment of civilization in 6939 (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 26). 

To the civic leaders and to the thou- 
sands who read news stories of this event, 
this question occurred: “What assurance is 
there that the tube will be found in later 
years?” Westinghouse, which overcame the 
difficulties of manufacturing the capsule, 
has answered the question. 

This week the company mailed to 2,000 





Westinghouse Photo 


R.1.P. for 50 centuries 


libraries, museums, monasteries, universi- 
ties, lamaseries, Shinto shrines, and Bud- 
dhist temples a “Book of Record.” This 
volume is composed of rag paper, bound 
in buckram, and printed in nonfading ink 
with type designed by Frederic W. Goudy, 
famous type stylist. 

It contains the directions for locating 
the “letter,” United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey latitude and longitude com- 
putations to the fourth decimal, geophysi- 
cal data, and astronomical calculations 
based on the corelational movements of 


—— 


six planets. To insure the understanding of 
these directions the book includes a yo. 
cabulary of “neo-phonetic high-speed Eng- 
lish” and a “mouth map.” This is an 
ingenious series of pictures showing the 
lip positions in making every sound jn 
modern English. Each picture is accom- 
panied by the letter or word illustrated, 
and scientists believe it will enable any- 
one to master English by practice before 
a mirror. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


At Ann Arbor, Mich., Dr. Victor Goe- 
dicke of the state university told 100 mem- 
bers of the American Astronomical Soci- 
ety that one star can pass through another, 
The phenomenon occurs regularly near the 
North Star, six quadrillion (6,000,000,000,- 
000,000) miles from the earth. Here two 
infant stars, M and B, revolve closely 
about each other; B is small (nineteen 
times the sun) and hot (27,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit) ; M is large and comparatively 
cool (1,000 suns, 5,400 degrees). These 
worlds-to-be—whose component gases are 
now 1,000,000,000 times thinner than the 
air we breathe—often “collide” and when 
that happens B goes through M as easily 
as a cloud through the earth’s atmosphere. 





{Some three months ago members of the 
British Medical Association consulted 
with Home Secretary Hoare on the influx 
of refugee German and Austrian physi- 
cians. Hoare promised a quota would be 
set up. In a recent editorial, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association not- 
ed that the problem exists in this country 
also. In 1928 three doctors immigrated to 
the United States from Austria, 22 from 
Germany, and eleven from Italy. Incom- 
plete figures for the first eight months of 
this year are: Austria, 62; Germany, 302; 
Italy, 26. “The question . . . will no doubt 
come before Congress . . . The situation 
is fraught with difficulties arising from 
economic stress, chauvinistic prejudices, 
fears that have been stimulated by propa- 
ganda, and other motivations . . .” 


] Cabinets in which patients are given arti- 
ficial-fever treatments must be heated to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit to produce disease- 
curbing body temperatures of 106 degrees, 
and the heat of the cabinet may cause 
burns and other physical complications. At 
a recent meeting of the American Congress 
of Physical Therapy, Dr. Michel Pijoan of 
Harvard University revealed that, by keep- 
ing the air in the cabinet at a high hu- 
midity, he has found it possible to produce 
curative fevers at cabinet temperatures of 
115 degrees or less. 


{| Fat persons are supposed to be especially 
predisposed to diabetes. At the convention 
of the Manitoba Medical Association in 
Winnipeg, Canada, Prof. L. H. Newburgh 
of the University of Michigan asserted 
that half the 2,000,000 obese persons 
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diagnosed as having diabetic symptoms 
didn’t have the disease at all: “They’re 


just fatties.” 


€ Laboratory workers at Gustavus J. Es- 
seen, Inc., Boston, took an ordinary 4-inch 
rubber band, stretched it, and let it go. 
High-speed photography showed the band 
snapped at a speed of 204 miles an hour. 


€Dr. William F. Snow of the American 
Social Hygiene Association announced 
that: “Of the nation’s 35,000,000 individu- 
als between 16 and 30 years of age, it is 
estimated that about 5,000,000 are suffer- 
ing from syphilis or gonorrhea.” Aided by 
an anonymous gift of $25,000, he is direct- 
ing a campaign to control venereal disease 
among the nation’s young persons. 


© The New York State mental-hygiene de- 
partment announced insanity statistics for 
the last 59 years. Latest figures show that 
state institutions had 40,907 male and 38,- 
982 female patients. From 1879 to 1928 
there were more women than men in in- 
sane asylums, but for an unknown reason 
the males have been predominant during 
the last decade. 


©The British Medical Journal reported 
that last year 918,960 scientific experi- 
ments were performed in Great Britain on 
living animals. 
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Panama, Politics, Press: 
Ex-President Arias Buys Out 
Rounsevell’s American 


Thirteen years ago Nelson Rounsevell 
went to Ancon in the Panama Canal Zone 
and started a daily tabloid—The Panama 
American. It was not his first journalistic 
venture. In Chile, Peru, and Bolivia he 
had been forced to suspend papers, usually 
because of anti-government articles. After 
two years it appeared The American would 
suspend, too, for financial reasons. How- 
ever, Rounsevell peddled $50,000 worth of 
preferred stock, guaranteeing 10 per cent 
annually, and kept the paper going. 

By 1929 The American was doing well 
enough to stand the addition of a Spanish 
section, and Rounsevell hired Harmodio 
Arias, a well-to-do lawyer from a political- 
ly prominent family, to edit it. For two 
years they editorially opposed Florencio 
Arosemena, then President of Panama. In 
1931 a coup d’état accomplished by his 
brother put Arias in the President’s chair. 

The new President maintained his 
friendship for Rounsevell, and the pub- 
lisher reciprocated with support of his 
regime. When United States Army officers 
had the publisher arrested for libel, Arias 
offered his personal check as bail. The 
action was brought on Rounsevell’s 
charges that “Simon Legree methods” 
were responsible for a “suicide wave” at 
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Some people look 
upon Fleischmann’s Gin as 
a luxury because it costs a 
few cents more a bottle than 
some other gins. We think 
drinking is a luxury. If you 
are going to drink, why not 
drink the best? Why not pay a 
little more and drink a little 
less? Learn to say Fleisch- 
mann’s ... that’s the spirit. 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Also Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 Proof 
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Harmodio Arias of Panama 


Fort Clayton, and the newspaper man 
was convicted but his sentence suspended. 
In all, The American has faced nine libel 
suits, and Rounsevell claims they have 
cost him only $3.75. 

There was room on the paper for Arias 
when he retired from the Presidency in 
1936, but he decided to enter the cattle 
business. Successful in this, last fortnight 
he returned to The American, buying out 
Rounsevell and becoming publisher. 

By last week he had made the customary 
announcement of retaining unchanged the 
paper’s policy, cut the salaries of the staff 
of twenty, and discharged several minor 
employes. His next step probably will be 
to rebuild his political fences. Panama ob- 
servers believe he intends to run for Presi- 
dent in 1940 and has bought the paper to 
further his ambition. 





Goal, 750 Campuses 


Robert Irving Brigham, then 20 and a 
junior at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., spent most of his 1937 college vaca- 
tion working on a farm. He wanted to 
make expenses for a tour of colleges in six 
New England states. With James Toman, 
he planned an intercollegiate magazine in 
which he hoped English department heads 
and college editors would be interested. 
They were. 

Last October the first issue of Brigham’s 
Collegiate Review appeared on the cam- 
puses of 40 New England colleges. At Am- 
herst, Bowdoin, Brown, Dartmouth, Holy 
Cross, Radcliffe, Tufts, Wellesley, and 
other colleges, the quarterly reached a cir- 
culation of 5,000 during the year. News- 
stand sales at 25 cents each and modest ad- 
vertising about paid production costs; the 
young magazine’s student-editors served 
without pay. ; 


Oct. 10 The Collegiate Review becomes 
a monthly. The magazine will be divided 
into three parts: contemporary thought, 
which in the forthcoming issue includes 
articles by James Farley, John D. M. Ham- 
ilton, Philip La Follette, and leaders of the 
Socialist and Communist parties outlining 
their platforms for youth; fiction and other 
features by undergraduates; and music, 
book, and drama reviews. 

Undergraduates in all 48 states have al- 
ready submitted material to the editorial 
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board of directors. Composed of eight sty. 
dents from as many colleges, the board 
meets in Worcester every fortnight to 
choose The Collegiate Review . contents 
and lay out its pages. 

Advertising rates in the monthly are 
now $10 a page for each thousand circy. 
lation. 

And Brigham hopes for plenty of cir. 
culation. During the current academic 
year, he confidently predicts The Review 
will reach 750 campuses. 
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Bertrand Russell has easily the 
most disabused, best-rounded intelli- 
gence of any philosopher of our time. 
He is an analyst who has often em- 
2 ployed his intellect in exposing the 
weaknesses and fallacies of philosophi- 
cal doctrine and in his latest book, 
? Power (Norton, New York, $3), he 
quietly but forcibly reduces the philo- 
sophical doctrines of Fichte, Hegel, 
Bergson, the Pragmatists, and Nietzsche 
to their ultimate absurdity by expos- 
ing the fallacies of their premises and 
showing the disastrous ethical conse- 
quences of their logical development. 
A mathematician, a man of learning 
and experience, he is also, by trade, a 
teacher of philosophy whose field has 
been rather that of practical ethics than 
that of philosophical theory. He is, 
therefore, a man of his time and ex- 
perience who has gathered his data 
from observation of, and meditation 
upon, his own experience and the be- 
havior of others. He is not like the 
theorists whom he describes in his book 
as “insane men” who are “under the 
delusion that they are God,” whose de- 
lusions, since they are “expressed by 
educated men in obscure language, 
[have] led to professorships in philos- 
ophy.” He is clear, rational, truly 
democratic (in a way in which few who 
profess a belief in democracy are) . 

I earnestly hope that many of the 
editorial writers and columnists who 
expressed themselves as being sur- 
prised, outraged, and aghast at the tri- 
power agreement to the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia will emulate 
Mr. Gene Tunney who took the trouble 
to read “The Merchant of Venice” 


(enthusiastically) a month ahead. 





Bertrand Russell on Power 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Note: Owing to a clerical error Little, Brown & Co., Boston, gave the wrong 
release date in the review copy of “Mr. Popper’s Penguins,” by Florence and 
Richard Atwater. The book will be published on Oct. 6. It was reviewed here 


three times to be sure that he got it, 
and that they will read “Power” three 
times to be sure that they get it. What 
they are all surprised and aghast at 
would not have been a surprise if they 
had read John Maynard Keynes’ “Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace” and 
had believed it, instead of preferring 
what they thought was desirable to 
believe. 

Russell’s book is a historical and 
analytical study of the love of power 
as a motive in human history and of 
its various consequences, both when it 
has been used as an end in itself and 
when it has been used as only a means 
to an end. His basic assumption is that 
the love of power is a normal part of 
human nature, but that all power 
philosophies are, in a certain precise 
sense, insane. He develops his basic 
assumption into a rationale of the 
ways and means whereby the love of 
power might be canalized into an 
ethical force which would restore order 
out of the present anarchy and convey 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of mankind. 

In doing this, he examines most of 
the contemporary shibboleths, hypoc- 
risies, and sentimentalities which pass 
for reasonable thought and, having 
exposed the humbug of them, throws 
them out of the window and goes back 
to the earliest religious desirables in 
ethics (which are only the residua of 
the average human being’s inner feel- 
ing of what is the right and what is 
the wrong thing to do). On these he 
does not impose a mystical authority, 
but asks if they have not the practical 
sanction of normal human experience. 
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‘Magnificent,’ ‘Marvelous,’ 
and Anonymous Penman Proves 
to Be a Housewife 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Sept. 16 ushered 
in their entry for the fall best-seller list 
with a blast of pre-publication publicity. 
The novel Dynasty or Deartu detailed at 
great length (797 pages) the genesis and 
rise of a powerful American munitions 
family. 

In their advertising, Scribner’s stressed 
the story and its many varied characters, 
whose interlacing lives would appeal, they 
hoped, to those who ate up “Gone With 
the Wind” and “Anthony Adverse.” About 
the author, one Taylor Caldwell, they 
were 100 per cent mum. 

When the book came out, the battery of 
New York reviewers went into action with 
a machine-gun tatoo of adjectives: ““Mag- 


nificent,” “marvelous,” “fascinating,” “pow- 
erful,” etc. They too played up the book’s 
plots and counterplots and the evil machi- 


nations of its chief character, Ernest Bar- 
bour. In dealing with the author, however, 
the critics were hazy; a consensus had it 
that an expert novelist must have fash- 
ioned the book under a phony name. 
“From the book’s air of maturity,” wrote 
Clifton Fadiman of The New Yorker, “I 
should hazard [Taylor Caldwell] is a 
pseudonym for some well-known writer.” 
Rose C. Feld wrote in The Herald Tribune: 
“His hand shows the skill of an experienced 
and accomplished artist.” 

Meanwhile at Buffalo, N.Y., the wife of 
one Marcus Reback laughed at the rave 
reviews of the book she had written on 
the kitchen table while her family slept. 
A tall, nervous blonde, she demurred at 
the comparisons with “Gone With the 
Wind” and “Anthony Adverse.” “They’re 
























Max Soibelman 


A discovery: Taylor Caldwell 








The juicy steaks and chops with tempt- 


ing wisps of flavor; succulent green-stuffs 
and other foods you enjoy at leading 
restaurants and hotels were probably 
made ready in stainless steel kitchens. 

It does add to your enjoyment of good 
foods to know that they were prepared 
with bright, spotless equipment. And the 
gleaming, smooth surfaces of pots and 
pans, sinks and work-tables made of 
Armco Stainless Steel lend inspiration 
to the chef. For here are tools of his trade 
that match his imagination. 

Solid Armco Stainless Steel will neither 
tarnish nor stain and cannot be harmed 
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WHERE GLEAMING CLEANLINESS 
Is Goop BUSINESS 
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by common food acids. Its hard polished 
surfaces hold no food odor, give no off- 
taste. A moment’s work with kitchen 
cleansers restores its lovely sheen. 
Modern hotels, restaurants and hos- 
pitals are proud to have you inspect 
their shining kitchens. When you come 
away, you'll want Armco Stainless Steel 
cooking-ware, sink and work-table for 
your own home. Write for information 
as to where you can buy these things; 
also for a copy of that interesting book- 
let, “Should Husbands Keep House?” 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
2531 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Beebe harpooners and the elusive whale shark 


great!” she said. “Mine is just another 
book.” 

Born in a town outside Manchester, 
England, near where the opening scene of 
her book is laid, Janet Taylor Caldwell 
came to America when she was 6 and two 
years later began writing her own books 
and illustrating them. She had private 
schooling in Buffalo and afterward got a 
job as stenographer in the immigration 
service in that city, which has one of the 
largest Polish populations in the world. 
In the department she met and married 
Marcus Reback, an accomplished linguist 
who had served in the intelligence during 
the war and as one of Herbert Hoover’s 
advisers. They have two daughters, 6 
and 18 years old. 

Working between 1 and 5 a.m. with a 
pack of cigarettes, sandwiches, and ginger 
ale to keep her going, Mrs. Reback took 
nine months to write “Dynasty of Death.” 
She says she dislikes “formal, mechanized 
writing” and prefers to tap out one word 
after another on her typewriter, give her 
characters their heads, and see what hap- 
pens. “I had a rather vague idea of what 
the ending would be but when I finished 
I was surprised myself. Of course, I was 
writing about this munitions family and I 
just let them work things out themselves.” 

For her book, the author, assisted by 
her husband, did a vast amount of re- 
search in old newspaper files and Con- 
gressional records. Her Pennsylvania 
munitions firm of Barbour & Bouchard is 
obviously a composite of many great gun- 
powder families. The dominant theme of 
the book is the by now well-known im- 
partiality of such companies. 

Scribner’s has under consideration three 
more of Mrs. Reback’s books, one a life 
of Christ. Although “Dynasty of Death” 
is her first serious novel, the critics were 


partly right when they guessed “Taylor 
Caldwell” had had previous literary ex- 
perience. About two years ago she started 
selling stories—to true-confession pulps. 





Venture of the Zaca 


In the two-masted schooner Zaca, Wil- 
liam Beebe and a polyglot crew of fifteen 
set out from San Diego in quest of the 
great whale shark, largest fish and one of 
the rarest. They found one off Cape San 
Lucas, Land’s End of Lower California. 
It was a 42-foot monster with a mouth 6 
feet across. They tried to harpoon him, 
but the shafts bent as they struck his 
back, and he got away easily. Another one, 
sighted later, they left alone, content to 





Dorothy Wilding 


Enid Bagnold, mother 
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study and photograph him as he lay bask. 
ing, covered with 2-foot long sucker fish. 

From San Lucas the Zaca cruised down 
to the Revillagigedo Archipelago, where 
Beebe wanted to observe the differences 
between Pacific Ocean fish and those of tie 
Atlantic from whom they have been 
separated for 25,000,000 years. 

The explorer tells of these and other ex. 
periences in Zaca VENTURE, his new book. 
Aside from being a scientist (and a world 
authority on pheasants), Beebe is a fine 
English stylist. He can describe a great 
fish lying off a reef so that you see it as 
clearly as in one of his excellent photo- 
graphs. His books are full of delightful 
surprises such as the aside on vultures jn 
“Zaca Venture.” He portrays those morose 
and sinister birds in a new role; they are 
the only birds except parrots, he says, that 
can be rolled over and played with like 
puppies. And they prefer fresh meat to 
spoiled; he’s proved it by giving them the 
choice. (Zaca VENTURE. 294 pages, 77,000 
words. Appendixes, index, illustrations, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.) 


_ 





The Door of Life 


Enid Bagnold, whose “Nationa! Velvet” 
(1935) is already a classic, has now writ- 
ten a novel that stands alone in English 
literature—stands alone because it is the 
first detailed study of the physical and 
mystic relationship of a woman to her un- 
born child. In a fine taut prose, without a 
trace of mawkishness, the author manages 
to transmit to her reader some of the won- 
der of an ages-old human experience. 

On page 1 of Tue Door or Lire, a baby 
is expected by the mistress of an English 
country house; by page 282 the birth has 
happened and the book ends. That’s about 
all there is to the story. But in between, 
the reader senses for a moment what the 
emotion of bringing a new life into the 
world is like, what a mother (a particular 
mother, to be sure) thinks and feels: 

“The eyes of her mind lowered their lids, 
and she glanced with them at the embryo, 
impersonal, saying nothing to her, the 
companion. She had no tenderness for it, 
only the keenest expectation. It had no 
youth, it was old, filled with instinct. It 
acted like a god, as her master, directing 
her. She had no control over it. It had 
nothing to do with the born baby that 
was to fall with a crash from age to trem- 
bling youth, that, once born, would throw 
up its mastery and lie, shocked and naked, 
just within the gates of the world.” 

The author. Enid Bagnold has written 
little; she admits to only five books. A 
sixth, the witty comedy of manners called 
“Serena Blandish,” by a “Young Lady of 
Quality,” is generally known to have been 
from her pen but she won’t acknowledge 
it. During the war she drove an ambulance 
in France and while there met her hus- 
band, Sir Roderick Jones, now chairman 
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of Reuters, the principal British news serv- 
ice. They have four children. (Tue Door 
or Lire. 282 pages, 40,000 words. Morrow, 
New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


FarewELL THE Banner. By Frances 
Winwar. 332 pages, 110,000 words. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.50. A notable study 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the 
Wordsworths, distinguished by the same 
richness of background that the author 
gave to her study of the Rossetti circle. 


Our or Revotution. By Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy. 758 pages, 275,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendix, index. Morrow, 
New York. $6. A German professor of so- 
cial philosophy at Dartmouth writes a 
new kind of world history, an “Autobiog- 
raphy of Western Man” that makes pro- 
vocative and exciting reading. 


Speakinc From Vermont. By George 
D. Aiken. 233 pages, 50,000 words. Frontis- 
piece. Stokes, New York. $2. The nursery- 
man-Governor of the Green Mountain 
State tells, with an eye cocked on 1940, 
how the Republicans could make them- 
selves more attractive to those who now 
breathe a plague on both major parties. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEWSWEEK’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 


Deatu IN Five Boxes. By Carter Dick- 
son. 310 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Felix Haye knew he was going to be mur- 
dered, so he left with his London solicitors 
packets of evidence incriminating five per- 
sons. He gave a party; three of the sus- 
pects were drugged; he was killed with a 
rapier; the five boxes vanished. The author 
gives you all the clues; even so, most 
readers will have to let Sir Henry Merri- 
vale do the first-class detecting. 


Tue Four or Hearts. By Ellery Queen. 
504 pages. Stokes, New York. $2. With 
fortuitous foresight, Hollywood had en- 
gaged Ellery Queen as a script writer when 
two of its feuding stars forgave all, got 
married, and were murdered in an air- 
plane. There are playing-card warnings, 
airplane dashes hither and yon, and plenty 
of hidden dangers in this other well-plotted 
story of the week. 


Tue Kutter. By Carolyn Wells. 296 
pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. Stephen 
Brent gathers his ten “siblings” —nieces 
and nephews—whom he has never seen, to 
his New England mansion at East Weston. 
The main plot turns out to be selecting an 
heir, but there are three murders. Though 
Fleming Stone, and not the reader, has 
difficulty solving them, the book is fairly 
entertaining. 





TEACHER'S 
Prrfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Teacher’s Scotch has evident quality,sure mark of the thor- 
oughbred. Hearty body enriches the mild smoothness 
of Teacher’s taste. There’s tang in its balanced flavour. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
SOE AGEMABOR THE UNITED STA TEs, SChIBHOTMB! COs, New YORE Ory - orontERs since 1794) 
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An Announcement by the Publishers 


The present era has brought a revolution in national 
values. There has never been a time in American history when the ebb 
and flow of business has so vitally affected the daily lives of the people. 
This will be increasingly true in the future. Newsweek recognizes the 
desire of thinking men and women for an understanding of these chang- 
ing trends in business. Beginning in the October 10th issue, this maga- 
zine will present a weekly interpretation of the drive, drift, and drag in 
the underlying tides and currents of industry, trade, and finance. The 
title of this additional unique NEwswEEkkK service will be 


BUSINESS TIDES 


As commentator, the magazine introduces to its readers Virgil Jordan, 
President of the National Industrial Conference Board, long interna- 
tionally famous for his authority and concise, colorful writing style. 
His high position as an economic analyst, his continuous countrywide 
contacts with business leaders, and the vast information resources of 
the great research institution which he heads will be blended into 
simple and dramatic explanations of business significance here and 
abroad. 

Dr. Jordan will tell Newsweek readers not only the essence of 
what has happened in the world of business, but why, and what of it 
for the future. 

Like Newsweexk’s other distinguished commentators on the 
week’s trends in national affairs, in literature, and in the theatre, Dr. 
Jordan’s interpretations will be his own, based on his background of 
intimate knowledge and expert observation of what is moving beneath 
the surface of economic events and business news. 


Vincent Astor Malcolm Muir 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


Improved Public Relations 
Goal of Management Congress 


International Businessmen 
Realize Duty Toward Society in 


Statement of Creed 


Lewis H. Brown, tall, Iowa-born presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Corp., stepped 
back from the microphone amid the ap- 
plause of the Seventh International Man- 
agement Congress the night of Sept. 20 in 
Washington. At the same moment, Robert 
J. Watt, A.F. of L. member and spokesman 
for American labor at Geneva, rose and 
warmly shook Brown’s hand. 

It wasn’t the first management-labor 
handclasp in America, but it symbolized 
the immediate reaction of a labor leader 
who suddenly discovered himself close to 
agreement with the fundamental principles 


sumer (the customers) . A growing concept 
of management’s social responsibilities was 
outlined in the proposed creed. 
Management believes it should: (1) 
seek to provide better values at lower 
costs; (2) strive to develop efficiency in 
industry to give investors a fair return and 
labor the highest possible reward; (3) en- 
courage fair-trade practices; (4) be alert 
to its own shortcomings and new needs of 
society; (5) work hand in hand with 
labor, government, and agriculture to pro- 
vide jobs and security for all; (6) improve 
old products and create new ones to pro- 
vide continuously new employment fields. 
The outlining of the creed set the pace 
for the congress. Heavy emphasis was 
placed on labor relations. The philosophy 
of high wages to increase purchasing power 
and low prices to assure wide distribution 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


International Management Conference: 
R.J. Watt, L. H. Brown, and William Allen White 


of socially conscious businessmen as out- 
lined by Brown in proposing a manage- 
ment creed. 


A Credo for Leaders - 


The profession of management, with the 
growth of industry and dispersion of own- 
ership through stock, now occupies a posi- 
ion as trustee for capital (the stockhold- 
ers), labor (the workers), and the con- 


while safeguarding a reasonable profit for 
the stockholder found wide acceptance in 
principle. A new and more liberal attitude 
toward bargaining with unions marked the 
sessions at which Americans spoke. 
William Allen White, renowned editor 
of The Emporia Gazette, scolded both cap- 
ital and labor in the name of John Q. 
Public. The Kansas sage alleged that a 
“slipshod social viewpoint had caused 





some management leaders to oppose the 
eight-hour day, social security, and col- 
lective bargaining; and labor retaliated 
with the folly of class-conscious politics. 

Other leaders in scientific management 
joined in urging their profession to pay 
more attention to labor’s part in the social 
scheme. A. W. Robertson, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. chairman, 
reiterated that management must smooth 
out the ups and downs of employment to 
furnish work on a yearly basis (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 26). Ralph E. Flanders, presi- 
dent of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., said 
unions could correct evil tendencies in in- 
dustries where wages are forced down by 
price competition. Alex Brulé, French in- 
dustrial engineer, insisted unionism would 
have died many years ago if its funda- 
mental principle were wrong. 


Men, Machines, Government 

Speakers disagreed on the causes of 
present unemployment. Editor White 
quipped that capital, afraid of labor with 
government backing, “ran for preservation 
to the refrigerator and froze itself up.” 
Viscount Leverhulme, British soap manu- 
facturer, saw unemployment the result of 
a time lag between technology and other 
departments of human endeavor. Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, internationally known presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, called technological unem- 
ployment, in industry as a whole, a myth. 
And all agreed that introduction of new 
machinery and methods must not be 
stopped. 

Management leaders representing the 
world’s democratic countries agreed that 
free enterprise, not government control, is 
the key to better times. Government poli- 
cies aimed at redistribution of income, 
rather than encouragement of increased 
production, lower rather than raise the 
standard of living, according to A. Basch, 
general manager, United Chemical & Met- 
allurgical Works, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Enterprise unhampered by government 
regulation gave the world the highest 
standard of living ever attained, said 
Charles R. Hook, National Association 
of Manufacturers president. Regulation, 
therefore, should be limited to prevention 
of abuse of economic privilege and power. 

William L. Batt, first American presi- 
dent of S.K.F. Industries, Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the International 
Committee on Scientific Management, 
sponsor of the congress. He succeeds Vis- 
count Leverhulme, until the next triennial 
congress at Stockholm in 1941. 





Significance 


The Seventh International Management 
Congress marked the beginning of a new 
trend in scientific management. Previous 
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congresses discussed the scientific aspects 
of the profession, with emphasis on effi- 
ciency as a means of profit making. The 
Washington meeting witnessed an awaken- 
ing of management with respect to its re- 
sponsibilities toward society in general. 

Other broad trends made evident by 
discussions at the congress were: 

Administration: New emphasis on the 
importance of improving public relations, 
with a tendency to use modern psychology 
to interpret mass reactions. 

Distribution: Increased questioning of 
the value of high-pressure sales methods 
and the improper use of time-payment 
plans in relation to society’s welfare. 

Personnel: A determination in America 
to make collective bargaining workable. 
Abroad, a greater emphasis on placing the 
right worker on the right job through 
studies of qualifications and aptitudes. 

Production: Emphasis on work simpli- 
fication, aimed primarily at making jobs 
easier rather than to speed production. 

Agriculture: A shift away from farming 
by large-scale corporations, hard hit by 
depression, back to the one-family unit, 
with machinery doing away with the need 
for hired hands. 





Tax-Free Securities 


Billions in Exempt Investments 


Spur to Income-Tax Amendments 


The Treasury last week released a meaty 
113-page survey of the volume and dis- 
tribution of Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment securities exempt from the Fed- 
eral income tax as of June 30, 1937. 

First cold fact is that these securities 
totaled $65,648,000,000. Their classifica- 
tion by types of borrower is approximate- 
ly: United States Government, 54.6 per 
cent; Federal agencies, 16 per cent; state 
and local, 29.2 per cent; territorial and in- 
sular, 0.2 per cent. Of the gross volume, 
$36,591,000,000 or 56 per cent are wholly 
exempt; the rest, partly. In general, state 
and local issues are wholly exempt as are 
Federal securities of under five years’ ma- 
turity, while interest on holdings in excess 
of $5,000 of long-term Federal obligations 
is subject to surtaxes. 

The 1937 total grew from $5,531,000,000 
in 1913, and by 1931 the gross had swelled 
to $37,626,000,000. Impressive evidence of 
the difference between state and local fiscal 
policies during the depression and those of 
the Federal government lies in the fact 
that Federal obligations account for 99.6 
per cent of the $28,000,000,000 rise in gross 
volume between 1931 and 1937. 

Deducting the securities held by gov- 
ernments, their sinking, trust, and invest- 
ment funds, their agencies, and by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the net volume of 
exempt securities on June 30, 1937, ap- 
pears as $50,522,000,000. The exempt in- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Lord Leverhulme and William L. Batt 


terest paid to nongovernmental investors 
that year was $1,554,000,000, or 2.3 per 
cent of the national income paid out. At 
the normal rate of 4 per cent this would 
yield $62,160,000 in Federal taxes. Of 
course the yield would actually be much 
higher because many holders would be in 
the surtax brackets. 

Banks at the close of the 1937 fiscal 
year held $20,916,000,000, or 41 per cent 
of the net volume of governmental issues. 
Of this, $17,316,000,000, or 83 per cent, 
was in Federal obligations. Figures cover- 
ing 90 per cent of the admitted assets of 
legal-reserve life-insurance companies show 
that these important investors increased 
their tax-exempt holdings from $3,890,- 
000,000 in 1935 to $5,840,000,000 in 1937, 
or by 50 per cent, with the new purchases 
largely Federal issues. 


4] The Twentieth Century Fund last week 
released a study of the debt of 175,000 
governmental units in this country, with 
a strong recommendation that exemption 
be ended on further new and refunding 
government securities. 





Significance 


The President has called for a “short 
and simple statute” to end exemption on 
future issues. The Department of Justice 
has concurred that a constitutional amend- 
ment is not needed; Treasury tax experts 
have urged Congressional action; and now 
the Treasury has provided the basic data. 
The next move is up to Congress. The Sen- 
ate’s committee to study the matter may 
convene before the next session, but the 


House, where tax legislation must origi- 
nate, has so far not even formed a com- 
mittee. 

Prominent legalists, including many 
state officials, insist that an amendment 
is necessary; bankers worry that exemp- 
tion might be removed from currently out- 
standing securities causing a dangerous 
price readjustment, and Administration 
critics echo The Baltimore Sun’s comment 
that the reform (which would obviously 
make it harder for governmental units to 
borrow) is a fine example of trying to 
lock the barn door after the horse has 
gone. 





Supermarkets 


Stabilized Price Policy 
Replacing ‘Loss Leaders’ 


In the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, last 
week some 400 owners and executives of 
supermarkets throughout the country 
gathered for the second annual convention 
of the Supermarket Institute. For three 
days they exchanged ideas and listened to 
speeches on all aspects of store operation. 
Before adjourning, they adopted a single 
resolution, condemning below-cost selling 
of foods as an unfair trade practice. 





Significance 


According to the institute, there are 
about 5,000 supermarkets in the country, 
of which 3,500 are independents and the 
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remainder operated by chain stores. A 
supermarket is defined as “a departmental- 
ized retail establishment dealing in foods 
and other household merchandise, either 
wholely owned or with some of the depart- 
ments leased out to concessionaires, do- 
ing a minimum business of $250,000 an- 
nually.” The grocery department operates 
on a self-service basis; free parking is pro- 
vided; and there is at least 5,000 square 
feet of selling space. 

Supermarkets originated in California 
more than a decade ago, but their growth 
on a national scale occurred during the 
depression. Their chief appeal lies in low 
prices made possible through large volume 
and elimination of nonessential services. 
In addition, the customer has an unusual- 
ly wide variety of goods to choose from 
and can do all her shopping under one 















roof. 

In the past couple of years the spread of 
supermarkets -has been accelerated by the 
adoption by chain stores of this type of 
merchandising. Burdened by discrimina- 
tory taxes in many states, the chains, led 
by the A. & P., closed down many of their 
smaller neighborhood stores and opened 
large, strategically located, self-service 
units. These usually charge lower prices 
than the regular clerk-staffed stores of the 
same chain. 

At last week’s meeting it was evident 
that supermarkets have outgrown the nov- 
elty stage to become a permanent and in- 
creasingly important feature of the coun- 
try’s distributing system. The early speci- 
mens, housed in empty factories and ware- 
houses, with rough pine-board counters, 
are yielding to carefully planned, modern- 
istic structures, featuring attractive mass 
displays of nationally advertised products. 
Moreover, to the relief of their competi- 
tors, most supermarket operators are 
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abandoning the practice of slashing prices 
ruinously on a few items in order to lure 
customers and are adopting a more en- 
lightened price policy with regard to profits 
and the stability of the market. 





The Steel Cuts 


Important Economies 


in Track Maintenance Cost 


When the steel industry drastically cut 
prices in June (NEWSWEEK, July 4), sev- 
eral products were omitted from the list of 
revised quotations, including rails and 
track fastenings. Last week leading com- 
panies finally brought these materials in 
line with the rest of the list by reducing 
their prices by $2 to $5 a ton, effective im- 
mediately. 

This action represented the first change 
in the cost of rails and accessories since 
March 1937, when standard steel rails were 
advanced from $39 a ton to $42.50, follow- 
ing a wage increase. The price now is $40. 
On other steel products, the industry last 
week reaffirmed current quotations for the 
fourth quarter. 





Significance 


Railroad men characterized the steel in- 
dustry’s move as “encouraging” because it 
will mean important economies in track 
maintenance costs. In the last five years 
the carriers bought only 12,296,000 tons of 
steel, compared with 21,100,000 in the five 
years immediately preceding. The price 
cuts came too late to have much effect on 
orders this year, because railroads do most 
of their tracklaying in summer. 

For continued upturn in activity this 
fall, the steel industry is relying heavily on 






















Fort Worth: a typical supermarket 
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the automobile industry, now busy produc- 
ing 1939 models This week the American 
Iron and Steel Institute estimated a slight 
decrease in steel operations to 46.7 per cent 
of capacity, compared with the 1938 high 
of 47.3 per cent last week and 22.4 per 
cent early in July. Production recently has 
run ahead of demand, and experts are in- 
clined to doubt earlier forecasts that opera- 
tions would reach 60 per cent by mid- 
October. 





Investment Trusts 
SEC Makes Third Report, 


Suggests Stricter Regulation 


If in July 1929 you had invested in a 
representative group of closed-end man- 
agement-investment companies, your dol- 
lar would have been worth about 15 cents 
by the end of 1937; if you had invested in 
stocks comprising a general market index, 
your dollar would have declined to only 
39 cents. 

Raising, as it inevitably must, doubts 
about the economic value of the average 
investment trust, this illustration graph- 
ically states one of the more striking find- 
ings in the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s third report on the $5,000,000,000 
investment-trust industry. Released last 
week, Chapters III and IV of the second 
section of the SEC’s survey fill 215 pages 
and deal with sales and repurchases by 
investment companies of their own securi- 
ties and with the trading in investment- 
company securities on exchanges and over 
the counter. Incidentally, the report gives 
broad hints as to what sort of regulation 
may be recommended when the SEC 
makes its final reports due before Feb. 1. 

Outstanding in the statistical maze was 
this: the trusts up to the end of 1937 had 
sold to the public $7,200,000,000 in securi- 
ties, of which only $500,000,000 was sold 
before 1927, about $6,500,000,000 from 
1927 through 1936, and only $200,000,000 
in 1937. 

Closed-end trusts—those whose securi- 
ties have no right of redemption at asset 
value, as is the case in open-end companies 
—seemed to be the most popular. This 
type of company accounted for 92 per cent 
of the total of trust securities distributed 
from 1927 to 1929 and 87 per cent of those 
sold from 1927 to 1936. 

Indicated regulatory suggestions to Con- 
gress include: strict registration of invest- 
ment trusts similar to that prevailing in 
the public-utility industry; restriction of 
activities of “insiders” prejudicial to in- 
vestors’ interests; limitations on corporate 
structures with particular attention to the 
leverage factor, which causes wide fluctu- 
ations; regulation of distribution to dis- 
courage private placing at prices under the 
market; closer supervision of trading; and 
regulation of intertrust deals. 


Labor Aspirations 
and Swedish Law 


The work of President Roosevelt’s com- 
mission for the study of labor relations 
abroad was finished this week. Widely 
praised for the factual report on British 
labor (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 12), the com- 
mission turned in to Secretary of Labor 
Perkins an equally factual study on labor 
relations in Sweden. Labor-employer har- 
mony in Sweden goes back to the “Decem- 
ber compromise” in 1906, when labor 
pledged no interference with the right of 
employers to manage, hire, and fire, in re- 
turn for employer agreement not to inter- 
fere with labor’s right to organize. 

As in Britain, bargaining is through 
strong, inclusive groups of employes and 
employers. The Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions represents 7,135 locals and 
about 65 per cent of all Swedish manual 
workers. The Swedish Employers Federa- 
tion represents 37 trade groups with 5,000 
employer members. 

The pattern for settlement of basic 
terms of employment and disputes is simi- 
lar to the British system, in that (1) basic 
changes in hours and wages are negotiated 
by national groups; (2) if no agreement is 
reached, a government conciliator is 
sought; (3) local disputes, when not set- 
tled by local negotiations, go to a national 
employe-employer board not directly con- 
cerned, and (4) under agreements, strikes 
and lockouts are banned until all settle- 
ment machinery has been utilized. 


rd 


Strikes and lockouts in disputes oye, 
interpretation and enforcement of agree. 
ments are barred by the law. Such matters 
are referred to the Labor Court, appointed 
by the crown, from which there is no ap. 
peal. Since last year, Swedish law also has 
defined the right of white-collar workers to 
organize, to end employer resistance, 





Significance 


The report will make Sweden look less 
like a Socialist paradise to American labor 
unions despite its old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment and health insurance, govern- 
ment housing and thriving cooperatives, 
Labor’s prized strike weapon—and man- 
agement’s lockout—are curtailed. Labor, 
in addition, is denied the closed shop. 

Neither the Swedish nor British report 
offers a tailor-made model for solving 
America’s labor-employer problem through 
legislation. The laws, in both nations, were 
drawn after collective bargaining had be- 
come widely accepted, not in the earlier, 
more turbulent stages. 





Postal Reorganization 


Last week a protective committee headed 
by Robert Lehman, investment banker 
and nephew of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
submitted to the Federal District Court 
in New York a drastic reorganization plan 
for Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp., under 
a 77-B trusteeship since 1935. 

Postal’s stockholders would get nothing. 
All the common is owned—and was written 
off in 1935—by the sprawling $550,000,000 
International Telephone & Telegraph 








Acme 


No Patience: New York City truckers, impatient over parleys for 4 
five-day 40-hour week, no pay cuts, crippled transport for a week. After 
a four-day truce, they struck again Sept. 26, despite Mayor La Guardia’s 
air dash from Los Angeles to make peace. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Preston Delano 


Corp., which also owns 7 per cent of the 
preferred. 

Under the Lehman plan, four corpora- 
tions would be set up: (1) Postal Tele- 
graph System, Inc., to acquire Postal’s 
land line system, which through 5,000 
offices does about 17 per cent of the 
country’s telegraph business; (2) Com- 
mercial Mackay Corp. to acquire Postal’s 
profitable cable and radio properties; (3) 
All America Sara Corp. to assume the 
cable and radio interests of LT. & T.; 
(4) New Cable & Radio Corp., owned 
one-third by Postal bondholders and two- 
thirds by LT. & T., to hold the common 
stock of the latter two corporations. The 
old Postal bondholders would receive a 
minimum of 4 cents on the dollar and 
also all the securities (equities) of Postal 
Telegraph System and income debentures 
of Commercial Mackay. I.T. & T. would 
also receive income debentures of All 
America Sara. 

Although the plan is generally regarded 
as reasonable and practical, it is expected 
that some of the orphaned preferred holders 
will protest at the Oct. 24 court hearing. 





Instructive— 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION INTO 
Measures or A NATIONAL OR INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER FOR RAISING THE 
Stanparp or Livine. By N. F. Hall. 91 
pages. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 50 cents. Undertaken at the request 
of the League of Nations Assembly, this 
study examines the efforts of various coun- 
tries to better the lot of the individual. 
The author, formerly professor of political 
economy at the University of London, is 
director of Britain’s National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 





CoMMONSENSE SpecuLaTion. By “The 
Trader.” 120 pages. Barron’s Book De- 
partment, Boston, Mass. $2.75. This ap- 
propriately titled book by the shrewd mar- 
ket commentator of Barron’s Weekly gives 
an objective description of how securities 
prices go up and down and advises what 
to do about it. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Financial Diplomacy 

A move designed to bring closer co- 
operation between the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury—lack of which 
has been a weak spot in New Deal Ad- 
ministration—is seen in President Roose- 
velt’s appointment of a “very distant rela- 
tive”—Preston Delano—to succeed J. F. T. 
O’Connor as Comptroller of the Currency. 
Morgenthau has had his eyé upon Delano’s 
administration as governor of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank and liked him as much 
as he disliked O’Connor. This assures 
more harmonious relations between the 
Treasurer’s and Comptroller’s offices. Excel- 
lent sources say banking interests sounded 
out on the appointment were favorable. 

At the same time, while Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Eccles had nothing to do 
with Delano’s selection, the two are good 
friends. In this is discerned a liaison that 
may help to stimulate cooperation between 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury— 
thus assuaging much New Deal grief. 


Creditor Protection 

Under the Chandler Bankruptcy Act, 
which became effective Sept. 22, govern- 
ment agencies for the first time are di- 
rected to intervene for the protection of 
creditors. The law provides that in large 
corporate bankruptcies the SEC shall be a 
party to the proceeding to protect the 
rights of security holders. 

In the case of bankrupt individuals the 
court is authorized to request the United 
States attorney to investigate facts and 
oppose discharges of debts, if such action 
appears warranted. The law is the first 
comprehensive revision of the bankruptcy 
laws since 1898 and contains many techni- 
cal changes of interest chiefly to lawyers. 


Back to Work 


With about 320,000 factory wage earn- 
ers added to pay rolls this August, the 
largest August gain in employment in re- 
cent years, 1933 and 1935 excepted, was 
scored, Secretary of Labor Perkins an- 
nounced. The increase was 4.9 per cent, 
as against a usual seasonal gain for the 
month of 1.5 per cent. Pay rolls rose 8.9 
per cent, against a normal gain in August 
of 3 per cent. 


Foreign Steel 

Steel interests were startled by an un- 
usual “barter” deal by which Panhandle 
Producing & Refining Co., a small Texas 
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oil company owning its own refinery, ex- 
changed 235,439 shares of its common 
stock for $600,370 of tubular-steel products 
of “foreign origin.” Panhandle then resold 
$300,000 of the goods to Martex Oil Co. 
The deal was arranged by W. R. Davis, 
who announced last April he had accepted 
1,080,000 barrels of Mexican oil in partial 
payment for pipe and machinery brought 
to Mexico from Germany. 


Fare Failure 

The 25 per cent boost in passenger coach 
rates effective on Eastern railways July 7 
(Newsweek, July 18) has not brought an 
increase in revenue. Preliminary figures in- 
dicate that passenger revenue of the New 
York Central in August was 16 per cent 
below last year’s level, as against a drop 
of 11.7 per cent in July. Comparable de- 
clines for the Pennsylvania were 15 and 10 
per cent, and for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
19 and 20 per cent. Bus operators failed 
to cooperate with the railways by increas- 
ing their fares at the same time. 


Railway Troubles 

Sept. 30, 1938, would be a momentous 
date in American railway history, but for 
one thing—the National Railway Labor 
Act. Rail union leaders said they would 
call a strike after the votes of the nation’s 
940,000 railroad workers showed more 
than 800,000 in favor of it. The strike 
would be in protest against a 15 per cent 
wage cut scheduled for Oct. 1. The law, 
however, sidetracks both the strike and 
wage cut for two months, while a Presi- 
dential fact-finding committee studies the 
situation. 


Trends 


Power output in the week ended Sept. 
17 hit a new 1938 high. Production of 
2,214,775,000 kilowatt hours was 7.5 per 
cent more than in the previous week and 
only 2.9 per cent less than in the com- 
parable week of 1937. 


Farmers’ cash income, including govern- 
ment payments, for the first eight months 
this year totaled $4,616,000,000, or 14 per 
cent less than in the same 1937 period, 
according to estimates by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Automobile production last week rose 
above the previous year’s level for the first 
time this year, with output estimated by 
Automotive News at 25,254 units, against 
23,222 in the same 1937 week. 


Carloadings in the week ended Sept. 17 
were the highest for any week since Nov. 
13, 1937. The week’s total of 660,142 cars 
represented a 16 per cent increase over the 
preceding week. 


Department-store sales during the week 
ended Sept. 17, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, were 12 per cent below the 
corresponding week a year ago, compared 
with a 7 per cent drop the previous week. 


TRANSITION 





Born: 


In Greenwich, Conn., a daughter to 
Preccy ConkKLIN, stage actress and wife of 
James D. Tuompson, broker. 





Birthday: 

Hersert Georce Wetts, British 
author, 72, Sept. 21. His latest book, 
“Apropos of Dolores,” is to be published 
in America this month. 


Married: 
In Spokane, Wash., Grorce R. (Bos) 


Crossy, orchestra leader and brother of 
Bing Crosby, to June Auprey Kuun, Chi- 
cago society girl. 








Separated: 


Hetene Fortescue from Juuian L. 
ReyNoups, tobacco heir. The sister of 
Thalia Fortescue Massie, principal in the 
1932 Honolulu “honor” slaying, won $250 
a month temporary alimony and counsel 
fees. Her year-old son remained in the 
father’s custody. 





Divorced: 


In Aston, Idaho, Barsara GuGGEN- 
HEIM, heiress, from her second husband, 
Frep Werrtacu Jr., horseman. The decree 
was granted on grounds of incompatability 
several weeks ago but became known only 
last week. Wettach got the Eatontown, 
N.J., estate and nineteen jumpers and 
polo ponies. She retained the hacks, how- 
ever. 


Arrived: 


Bernarp Barucu, New York banker 
and friendly critic of the New Deal, from 








Acme 


Arrival: Lillian Gish 


et 





Wide World 


H. G. Wells, 72 


England where he has been since June. He 
was noncommital over a report that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had asked him to return 
and organize an industrial national defense 
system, the job he handled during the 
World War. 


James CLtarK McReyno ;ps, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, from a six- 
week tour of Britain, France, Holland, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia. He said 
Europe left him “greatly discouraged.” 


Sir Geratp Campse tt, British Con- 
sul General in New York for seven years, 
from England, where he studied at the 
Dominions Office, for his new assignment 
as British High Commissioner in Canada. 
He goes to Ottawa Oct. 5. 


Txomas Mann, author and voluntary 
exile from Germany, from Europe where 
he arranged the transfer of his library and 
personal property to this country: “So 
long as this madman Hitler rules Germany 
there can be no real and lasting peace in 
Europe.” 


In New York, Eart Russexi (Ber- 
trand Russell), whose latest book, 
“Power,” has just been released in this 
country (see page 32). The English 
author-philosopher, who is going to teach 
at the University of Chicago, prophesied 
that after the next great war the entire 
world will be as “mad” as part of it is 
today. 


Liuu1an GisH, stage and _ screen 
actress, from Europe—which she found 


“depressing.” 





Honored: 


Benepict ArNotp, American Revolu- 
tionary General and hero of the Battle of 
Saratoga, who later traitorously connived 
to surrender West Point to the British. His 
name was finally added to the list of six- 
teen participating generals inscribed on the 
Saratoga Battlefield Monument. 
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Pappy Retuuy, 11-year-old dog, with 
the Boy Scout life-saving badge at City 
Hall, New York. His record: rescued two 
children and a woman from drowning, 
warned thirteen persons of fire and twenty 
of escaping gas by his barking. 





Formed: 


By Maer West, buxom screen actress, 
the Mae West Empire Pictures Co., a 
$5,000,000 venture slated to make four 
pictures a year, two of them starring the 
entrepreneuse. 





Arrested: 


In Hollywood, Bu Rosrnson, 60, 
stage and movie tap dancer, on a charge of 
assault with a deadly weapon. He is ac- 
cused of hitting Paul Moffat, University of 
Southern California football player, on 
the head with a revolver during a fight over 
a traffic accident. Police rescued him from 
a threatening crowd. Moffat suffered seven 
inch-long scalp wounds. 


For Sale: 


The pedigreed shorthorn cattle (118 
head) on the Duke or Winpsor’s 3,840- 
acre ranch near High River, Alberta, 
Canada, which is still held in the name of 
“His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales.” 








Ordained: 


We.ttuy Honsincer FisHer, widow 
of the late Rev. Frederick Bohn Fisher, 
individualistic rector of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit. As 
deacon of the M.E. church, she has the 


Inte rnational 


Killed: General Westover 


right to perform marriages, baptize, 
preach, conduct services, and assist at 
the eucharist. One-third of the ashes of 
Dr. Fisher, who died Apr. 15, was placed 
last Sunday in the Detroit church’s sanc- 
tuary; one-third was sent to his native 
Muncie, Ind.; the rest will be shipped to 
India, where he served ten years as bishop. 





Ailing: 

Brian AHERNE, stage and screen actor, 
with a throat ailment in a New York sani- 
tarium. 





Injured: 


Evcento Carpinat Pace, 62-year- 
old Papal Secretary of State, cut and 
bruised in an auto accident while en route 
to Rome from the papal villa at Castel 
Gandolfo. 





Suicide: 


Artuur W. Savace, 83, founder of 
the Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N.Y., in 
his San Diego, Calif., home. Unable long- 
er to stand the pain of a chronic illness, 
the inventor of the first hammerless re- 
peating rifle shot himself with a .44- 
caliber pistol made by a rival company. 
Born in Jamaica and educated in Eng- 
land, he was in the cattle, coffee, pub- 
lishing, and street-railway business before 
forming his arms company. Retiring in 
1904, he took up orange growing in Cali- 
fornia, set up a munitions factory in San 
Diego during the World War, and later 
helped found the Savage Tire Co. in that 
city, a venture which failed in 1922. 





Killed: 


Masor Gen. Oscar Westover, 55, 
chief of the Army Air Corps, when his at- 
tack plane crashed just before landing at 
Lockheed Airport near Burbank, Calif. 
His crew chief, Sgt. Samuel Hynes, also 
was killed. Born in West Bay City, Mich., 
General Westover joined the Army as a 
private in the engineering division. He 
then entered West Point, graduating in 
1906, and followed this training with 
study in three Army air schools. In the 
World War he won the Distinguished 
Service Medal and on his return from 
France served in the Army’s aircraft pro- 
duction unit. In 1922 he won the James 
Gordon Bennett Cup for balloon racing. 
He held four ratings as a flyer: airplane 
pilot, airplane observer, airship pilot, and 
balloon observer. Named assistant chief 
of the Air Corps in 1932, he had been 
chief since 1935. 


Left: 


By SaMvuELt INsvLL, a $1,000 estate to 
his widow. The former utilities financier, 
whose personal fortune was once estimated 
at $100,000,000, dropped dead from heart 
disease in a Paris subway last July. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, OCTOBER 38, 1938 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Detroit Is Cheerful 


iF you want to know America, you 
can’t afford to miss Detroit. I have just 
spent a few days there and found its at- 
mosphere a tonic for sick spirits, for mis- 
givings about Europe and for uncertainties 
about our own scene. Detroit blooms an- 
nually—with new designs, new ideas in 
engineering and renewed confidence in the 
capacity of this country to get not only 
what it needs, but what it wants. 

And things are vastly more cheerful now 
than they were last year, when sales had 
already begun to fall off. The piping busi- 
ness of the automobile industry in 1936 
and in early 1937 caused many manufac- 
turers to feel that fewer changes in design 
than usual were necessary: perhaps by 
keeping the number of changes down they 
might bring cars to the public at a mini- 
mum cost at a time when the prices of 
most things were rising. The cloudy eco- 
nomic weather of late 1937 upset these 
calculations. But during the year that has 
ensued, all of Detroit has had a spectacu- 
lar lesson. It has seen a few manufactur- 
ers who struck out courageously with new 
models find that there was plenty of pur- 
chasing power for interesting innovations. 
It has seen the companies that gambled 
on America’s desire for a markedly 
changed product rewarded liberally. 

And so the industry at large has set to 
work to offer people strikingly more at- 
tractive automobiles. This enterprise is be- 
ing carried forward in a community of 
spirit that is by all odds the most note- 
worthy thing in and around Detroit these 
days. Management, engineering, labor and 
dealers are joined in it, and only a destruc- 
tive kind of intra-labor dissension even re- 
motely threatens to impair it. 

It seems to me that the thing that De- 
troit has taught this country is the essen- 
tial difference between an economy that 
bases its plans on human needs and an 
economy that bases its plans on human 
wants. Perhaps more than anything else 
this defines the fundamental dissimilarity 
of the American and Continental Euro- 
pean civilizations. By the same token, it 
highlights a central reason why Marxism 
is neither descriptive of nor applicable to 
the economy of the United States. It is 
an anomaly of our industrial civilization 
that the needs of all cannot be met except 
in so far as the wants of many are stimu- 
lated. 

The automobile industry has set out to 
make people want things. People can ride 
in old cars, just as they can and do live in 


old houses. But the automobile industry 
has taught them to want something better 
than they need and, in so doing, it has en- 
larged the orbit of life of millions. 

One of these days there are going to be 
industrial leaders who will do something 
of the same thing with housing. If, through 
the development of mass production, the 
people of this country could afford to move 
out of their twenty- or thirty-year old 
houses into new ones, the immediate prob- 
lem of economic recovery would be solved. 
Unemployment would fade away, the gov- 
ernment budget would move toward the 
black and Harry Hopkins would be out of 
a job. And boy, in spite of Harry’s good 
qualities, what a break that would be for 
the country! 





Management Examines Itself 


The Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress in Washington has given 
people a good deal to think about. It was 
a truly international conference, with rep- 
resentatives of forty countries attending, 
a number of whom contributed significant 
speeches. Newspaper reports of the Con- 
gress cannot, in the nature of things, ade- 
quately convey the importance of all that 
was said. It is to be hoped that the public 
relations office of the conference will get 
into the hands of a great many people the 
gist of the thoughtful addresses made 
there. 

Keen American students of European 
opinion agree that, while Europeans have 
no great respect for our politicians and a 
very tempered admiration for our journal- 
ism and banking, they are amazed and en- 
thusiastic about the achievements of in- 
dustrial management in this country. 
Certainly the showing that Americans 
made in this international conference 
should strengthen that feeling. 

Secretary Roper thumped the old string 
once more with good will for all, of course, 
but he headlined the comment that a 
minority of businessmen have been bad. 
This idea has, to say the least, lost some- 
thing of its gloss of novelty. And Bill 
White came sputtering out of the West, 
declaiming his trite idea that people like 
himself, squarely in the middle of the 
road, are the repositories of all that is 
good in American life. He recited the age- 
old charges against “capitalists,” on the 
one hand, and “labor,” on the other. 
Obviously, he was unaware of the fact 
that the whole idea behind the Manage- 
ment Congress was that management and 
capital are not one and the same thing— 
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a fact which everybody, except, apparent- 
ly, the Sage of Emporia, has known for 
these many years. 

Then, of course, some of the boys in 
the Administration organized a rump con- 
vention of their own, complaining that 
Fascist countries were being over-repre- 
sented in the meetings of the Congress— 
an idea that apparently did not occur to 
Dr. Basch of Czechoslovakia, Nils <A. 
Sterner of Sweden, Alex Brulé of France 
and Lord Leverhulme of England. 

The more intelligent speakers of this 
Congress hit upon a theme which is of 
the greatest importance, namely, that 
industrial management is a truly inter- 
national possession. It can exist under 
any form of government. Of course, the 
idea that it should give some attention to 
efficiency would horrify any American 
politician. Mr. A. W. Robertson made the 
immensely important point, generally over- 
looked by those who complain about the 
development of a profession of manage- 
ment, that scientific management has made 
its greatest progress in free nations—in 
democracies—with the United States, 
England and the Scandinavian countries 
far in the lead. Speeches by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, Lewis H. Brown, Oswald W. 
Knauth, Ralph E. Flanders, Frank W. 
Lovejoy, R. Lloyd Roberts, Gino Olivetti 
and W. L. Batt, who was elected president, 
the first American to hold that office, were 
also of great significance in a time like 
this when disrupting elements are abroad 
in Europe and when this country is 
plagued by a basic conflict between govern- 
ment and business. 

Labor, represented by Robert J. Watt, 
presented a case which indicated that labor 
is thinking of industrial management not 
in terms of what it is, but what it was. Mr. 
Watt’s thesis overlooked the fact that al- 
most every utterance by an American in- 
dustrial manager at the Congress came 
from individuals whose businesses have 
eliminated most of the old and discredited 
employer practices—industries that wel- 
come collective bargaining, that pay living 
wages, that accept the responsibility for 
social conditions not only in their plants 
but in the communities, the states and the 
nation which they are serving. As Mr. 
Robertson said: “Just as it [management} 
has long since accepted the responsibility 
of securing safe and healthful surroundings 
in which men work, it must now accept the 
responsibility of helping employes secure 
safe and healthful surroundings in which 
to live . .” He added: “In many cases 
society has decreed regulations and restric- 
tions which hamper management and pri- 
vate enterprise, but society is the sole 
arbiter of what it considers right, and 
management must conform . . .” Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s most telling comment was his 
reminder to management that it plan its 
work with sufficient care to provide for 
labor, so far as possible, employment on 4 
yearly basis. 
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